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CHILDREN MAKE MUSIC 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Kindergarten; Grades |, 2, 3: 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: 
OUR UNITED STATES 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Social Studies Units For the Primary Grades: Suggested study 
outlines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used 
units. This book is 9 x 12 inches in order to give large amounts of 
space to the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study outline, contains projects, con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
outline pictures, book covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adaptable. It can be arranged for use with 
older or younger groups of children. All of these outlines are of 
proved merit — they have appeared in early issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities and have been revised and re-edited especially for this 
compilation! 


Our United States: Study outlines and other material on individ- 
ual states of the union. Projects, maps, activities, reference data. 
States included: Alaska, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (state), and Wisconsin. 


Our Good Neighbors: A revised edition. Ready-to-use material 
on Mexico, Central and South America that will save you long hours 
of hunting for references and planning classroom activities and 
projects. 


Contains study outlines, projects, maps, activities, and reference ma- 


terial. Countries included are Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


Each of the books is devoted, in large measure, to full-page ideas for 
classroom activities. All are adaptable. All are suggestive of other, 
additional projects which may be carried out. 


Compiled by the editors and artists of Junior Arts and Activities. 


Only 75c each postpaid 


Our United States and Our Good Neighbors may be 
purchased in combination for only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Songs... Projects: 


for every season of the year 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 
and SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


Year-’Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects is the answer to many of 
your classroom problems: “Where 
can I get unit suggestions that are 
vital and helpful?” “What about 
projects which utilize materials at 
hand?” “Where can I find new and 
different ideas for special events 
and holidays?” —It is an answer 
that will save your time, your 
money, and many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of 
practical suggestions and _ ideas 
which may be used as they are, or 
adapted to meet your special needs, 
There are abundant, purposeful 
project ideas, material for every 
grade and age level from kinder. 
garten to junior high. 

Year-’Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
and Activities to bring you material 
you want and need in the way you 
can use it to the best advantage for 
you and your classes. 


ONLY 75e POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


is a brand-new compilation of sim- 
ple songs for little people—kinder- 
garten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. 
The rhythm patterns are pro- 
nounced and pleasing to children. 
The melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one 
page and the music is clear and 
easy to read. No extensive musical 
background is necessary in order to 
play the simple accompaniments on 

piano. 

In many cases the rhythm pat- 
terns are so pronounced that the 
children are able to devise arrange- 
ments for their rhythm bands. 


ONLY 75e POSTPAID 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL 


























his department is calculated to add to 
1ior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
xh month we shall answer as many of} 
questions as possible in these columns. 
iddition, each question received will be 
ered by a personal letter. 
» give you the benefit of the knowledge 
opinions of more than one: individual. 
ave planned that your questions will be 
ered by different individuals on our 
_ including the editor of Junior Arts and 
vities. 
Idress all questions to the Editor. Junior 
and Activities, 538 South Clark Street. 
1z0 5. Illinois. 


<< 
>a Editor: 
‘Vhere can I obtain a Christmas 
y or pageant that will accommo- 
2 a large group of different grades 
:ay from 70 to 90 pupils? 
H.S.C., Missouri 
he following companies have plays, 
aycants, and operettas for the Christ- 
season. I suggest that you write 
hem and tell them what you want 
and they will be able to furnish you 
wit) a catalogue or similar listing of 
what material they have available. 
Paine Publishing Company, 40-44 
E. ist St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 1632 Indi- 
ana Ave., Chicago 16 


THE 


Dramatic Publishing Company. 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

T. S. Denison and Company. 225 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 

Baker’s Plays. 178 Tremont St.. Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. 

Plays Magazine. 8 Arlington St.. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

Would you kindly tell me where I 
can obtain simple-to-make objects 
and designs for woodworking 
classes? 

C.S., Minnesota 

Junior Arts and Activities has a series 
of easy-to-make things for woodwork- 
ing classes. This series is titled “Activi- 
ties In Wood” and it is written by 
Jerome Leavitt, Supervisor of the Los 
Alamos Schools, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. Mr. Leavitt's woodworking 
activities and designs are simple yet 
very attractive. 

Also, the following books have ample 
material (along with instructions) on 
the subject. 

Fun With Wood by Joseph Leeming (J. 

B. Lippincott Company, East Wash- 


ington Square. Philadelphia. Penn- 


LETTER BOX 


sylvania, $2.25) 

Toy Patterns, Book 11, by Michael Dank 
(Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
80c) 

Elementary Hand Craft Projects by D. 
C. Blide. State Teachers College, 


Minot, North Dakota, $1.00 


Dear Editor: 

Would you be able to suggest 
sources of information and/or sam- 
ple material on the subject of cotton? 
Thank you. 

P.D., Canada 

The National Cotton Council, Nash- 
ville. Tennessee, U.S.A., is able to fur- 
nish the kind of material which you 
want. I suggest that you write to them, 
state what you want, and they will be 
able to furnish you with the available 
material best suited to your needs. 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me the name of an 
etching paste and from what com- 
pany it may be obtained. 

‘ E.M.K., Ohio 

The name of one of the good etching 
pastes is “Etchall.” It is available from 
most craft houses. However, you might 

(Continued en page 2) 








FREE 


your classroom! 


5°3 S. CLARK ST. 
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to subscribers 


If you are a subscriber to this magazine, A List of Free and Inexpen- 


sive Classroom Aids (revised, 1947 edition) is yours! 
do is send us the names and addresses of five teachers of your ac- 
quaintance who do not now subscribe for Junior Arts and Activities! 


This extensive list which every teacher of every elementary grade 
can use, contains titles of pamphlets, charts, maps, booklets, and so 
on which are available to teachers at little or no cost. 


Approximate grade levels are given for each item listed. Names 
and addresses of the publishers of this material are given so that you 
can write immediately to obtain the items you need and want for 


Simply send us the names and addresses of five teachers who do 
not yet subscribe for Junior Arts and Activities, and this list is yours. 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
CLASSROOM AIDS 


This offer is valid until December 31, 1947 
Send your list of names and addresses to 


Department P 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


All you need to 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








RENEWAL NOTICE 


Be sure to notice the address on the 
wrapper of this magazine. If it is 
marked 12-47, your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue. 

In order to assure yourself of un- 
interrupted service and that you will 
have your magazine at the beginning 
of each month, send in your renewal 
order today to 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Classroom Activities for the 
Elementary Teacher 


$3.00 per year (10 issues) 
$5.00 for 2 years (20 issues) 


SEND YOUR RENEWAL ORDER TODAY 
Use This Convenient Coupon 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago §5, IL 


Please enter my renewal subscription for 
C 1 year ($3.00) 0 2 years ($5.00) 


I also enclose 25c per year Canadian 
postage or 50c per year foreign postage. 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


At this season of the year most of our 
attention is centered on Christmas activ- 
ities—particularly the making of Christ- 
mas gifts and decorating classroom and 
home. Most of the projects and crafts 
contained in this issue can be adapted 
for either of those two uses. For ex- 
ample, the room arrangements on page 
9 might be presented as suggestions for 
making rooms more attractive at the 
Christmas season. Perhaps, too, some 
of the ideas might be incorporated into 
Christmas gifts for the family. If 
brother and sister would like bookcases 
in their rooms, there is a good idea for 
constructing a simple one on this page. 

s 

“A Dream House” on page 8 might 
also be used as a Christmas present. 
Many families are planning new homes. 
Why not cut out the pieces carefully, 
mount them on heavy paper, mark them 
neatly, and pack them in attractive 
Christmas boxes? These may be given 
as gifts to father and mother, who will 
enjoy planning their new home or reno- 
vated rooms as a kind of game dur- 
ing the winter months. 

& 

To encourage interest in family re- 
sponsibilities (even if a unit on home- 
making is not undertaken), the chart 
on page 10 may be used. Notice that 
it may be used with children consider- 
ably younger than those for whom the 
unit as a whole was written. Individual 
items on the chart might be enlarged, 
particularly for younger children, and 
presented as separate subjects. 

& 

The kitchen projects shown on page 
11 may stimulate the children’s imagi- 
nations so that they will think of other 
little gadgets which mother may find 
useful in the kitchen. Receptacles for 
matches (and for burned matches, since 
it is a dangerous thing to throw them 
in the wastebasket). more cloth pot- 
holders, jars for herbs and spices, per- 
haps a small shelf to hold spices, a 
board with hooks for hanging small 
kitchen utensils, and so on may be 
much appreciated. Emphasis should be 
placed on the utility of the object, its 
suitability in the place where it is to 
be used, and the attractiveness of the 
finished product. 

Incidentally, the teacher should not 
encourage children to attempt things 
too difficult since they want to see their, 
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efforts rewarded by use and mother may 
not be able to use a poorly made item. 

@¢ 

The Christmas card outlined on page 

13 will he particularly appealing to chil- 
dren while engaged in the bell unit. 
However, older children, too, may make 
adaptations of the basic idea to pro- 
duce more elaborate cards. Also, if the 
children wish to make quantities of 
Christmas cards to give as pre-Christ- 
mas gifts or for other purposes they 
may find that a simple design and con- 
struction will enable them to make the 
larger number of cards more quickly 
and successfully. 

e 

The same things may be said of the 

ideas for tree decorations shown on page 
14. While essentially designed for the 
bell unit, they may be used by older 
children (or by the teacher!) in making 
many decorations quickly or by 
younger children, too, who are not en- 
gaged in carrying out the bell unit. 

& 


Continuing the series of art-and-craft 
articles begun in the September 1947 
issue, this month we present problems 
in crayoning and in the use of crayons. 
We should like to emphasize that, while 
the material has been written so that it 
can be used with very young children, 
any class which has not had much ex- 
perience with art should find the article 
and projects on pages 35, 36, and 37 
of this issue very helpful. 

Crayon is one of the cheapest and 
easiest to use of all the art mediums. 
It is much more versatile than many 
people suppose. , 

Our chief aim in including articles 
such as this is to give the teacher some- 
thing new and creative to enjoy with 
her classes. No particular art training 
on the part of the teacher is required 
and no exceptional talent in children is 
necessary. The projects are experi- 
mental and fun and they open up many 
avenues of appreciation. 

« 

“Figure Drawing With Crayon” 
(page 36) utilizes Christmas motifs as 
being appropriate during this season of 
the year. Teachers will notice, however, 
that these are not the only types of 
figures which may be made. If desir- 
able; the project may be kept on file 


(Continued on inside back cover) 





LETTERS 


"(Continued from page 1) 


try specifically : 

Cleveland Crafts, 1646 Hayden A, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Favor, Ruhl and Company, 425 Sow:h 
Wabash, Chicago 5. 


Dear Editor: 

Can you send me suggestions >r 
material that I can use at P.T.‘. 
meetings? I am in charge of the:e 
meetings in my school and I wou!d 
like help as to how to carry on. 

H.U., Minnesoia 

Discussion programs are always very 
good for P.T.A. meetings. These may 
be either open discussions or rouni- 
table discussions with question-and-2i- 
swer periods following. Topics which 
you might consider should be those 
pertinent to your community. What are 
the needs of your community? Does 
your community need more recreational 
facilities? Is juvenile crime a growing 
problem? Is something needed to stim- 
ulate interest in community welfare? 
In fact, any problem which your group 
feels is the concern of the parents and 
teachers in your community is suitable 
for P.T.A. discussions. 

In order to promote understanding 
of what the children are doing in school 
and what the teacher is trying to 
accomplish, the children might exhibit 
work that they have done and then give 
short talks about it. This would apply 
to any outstanding activities or projects 
in which your pupils are or have been 
engaged. We feel that usually such ex- 
hibits and talks are much better than 
having the children “perform” or “re- 
cite” as so-called entertainment. 

Also, you might like to consult The 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
They will be able to give you additional 
suggestions as to themes for meeti:zs. 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please give me some 
ideas for setting up a “Reading 
Bulletin Board.” Thank you. 

G.C.F.. Connecti: 

A book bulletin board can be 1 
very attractive in several ways — 
posting pictures of the characters ! 
new books or the classics, (2) pos 
news about the authors with which 
children are familiar (this is best | 
older children), (3) posting cove: 
new books, (4) putting up the child: :n’s 
illustrations of books which they | 
(5) posting one or two outstar 
book reports by the children along 


(Continued on inside back cover 
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Educational 
Music Magazine 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Here are two top-flight magazines which have been designed especially for elementary 
classroom use. Now they are available to you at a combination rate! Two useful, practical 
magazines at this amazingly low price, available to every elementary teacher. 

Educational Music Magazine covers every phase of music education. It presents material 
of interest to every music teacher in addition to the fact that material covering the several 
specialized fields in music education is presented. Music teachers and teachers who have 


music only as a part of their classroom schedule have found Educational Music Magazine the 
right answer to their classroom needs! 
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Ordered alone Educational Music Magazine is $1.50 per year; $4.00 for three years! 
Junior Arts and Activities is the new leader in professional magazines for elementary 


_ teachers. It is the magazine of plans, projects, activities, and correlations for every elemen- 
‘ool | tary teacher—kindergarten through junior high school! 
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gto Bl Long hours of research and planning are saved by using Junior Arts and Activities. Such 
libit 


| regular features as “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids,” ‘Your Book- 
give a ae ‘ ‘ 
sale shelf,” ‘‘The Letter Box” give concrete help to teachers! In addition, the sections ‘*Things 
jects fF | To Do,” “Art, Music and Literature,” ‘Stories and Programs,” make special planning easy. 


been | Units and projects, arts and crafts, correlating and integrating activities — all of these are 
Ag provided to help you in your work! 
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When ordered alone, Junior Arts and Activities is $3.00 per year; $7.00 for three years. 
TOGETHER these two magazines are offered at 

$4.00 — 1 year 

$9.50 — 3 years 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get two up-to-the-minute magazines at this special 
combination price! Order today. 


Circulation Department 
Junior Arts @ Activities 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me Educational Music Magazine and Junior Arts and Activities at your special 
combination price of [_] $4.00 (1 year) [_] $9.50 (3 years). 
I enclose 3... 
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he Christmas season again—with all the activity 
the it entails! This is, above all, a happy time for 
ch. dren. At least it should be so. There should be 
an icipation and activity, reverence and revelry no mat- 
ter what the environment may be. Of course, the schools 
do not provide the children’s complete “Christmas,” 
in nost cases, but it is wonderful to see the enthusiasm 
of he boys and girls, to hear their plans, to help them 
wi 1 their gifts and surprises. 

t is at this season of the year that most forcibly we 
ob erve children’s reactions to their surroundings. We 
no‘ice a great many things about children but most of 
their surface reactions can be traced, so psychologists 
sa\. to a few fundamentals. Chief among these, we 
suspect, is their sense of security or their lack of it. 
Al’ too frequently we think of security in terms of 
economics. With children this is not so. Security to 
them means being loved, wanted, and “belonging.” 


This is primarily the job of the home—to provide an 
atmiosphere of security and love. But the schools can 
o much for the insecure child. He can be made to 
feel that, while in school at least, he is a part of things, 
is wanted, and has the affection of his associates. 


a. 


We should like to emphasize that this cannot be done 
merely by having the lonely child take part in activities 
—perhaps in activities which he does not particularly 
enjoy or for which he has little aptitude. It cannot 
be done solely by praising his successes or by seeing to 
it that he has no failures. It seems to us that the first 
requisite for giving a child security must come from 
within the teacher herself. She must sincerely like 
children; she must want them to be near her; she must 
have an affection for them collectively and not display 
that affection only on certain individuals. If a teacher 
has these attributes, even if she never consciously tries 
to help the insecure child, she will succeed in doing so 
because all the children will feel that she is their friend 
and loves them. It will show when she smiles; the chil- 
dren will feel it when she calls their names. In a 
thousand unconscious ways the children will instinc- 
tively know her attitude. 


et us interject a little notion of our own. A feeling 
of -ecurity will never be acquired by any pupil if the 
tea her says to herself, ‘‘So-and-so seems left out of 
things. Perhaps he is insecure. They say insecurity 
is .eterimental to children. It is my job to do some- 
thi g to help.”’ That sort of thing comes from the out- 
side, not from deep within the teacher's personality. 
Of course. we have cited an extreme and very bald ex- 
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ample. We doubt that there are teachers like that. 


But what we are trying to say is that no special program 
is needed to give all children a sense of security in 
school. Security is a feeling between individuals, be- 
tween teacher and every one of her pupils and between 
the child and his teacher. It is an attitude, a state of 
mind. It cannot develop out of psychology or method- 
ology. Just as a parent who must train himself to 
love his child never really succeeds, so a teacher who 
must train herself to love her pupils will never really 
provide the atmosphere of security for those who need 
it the most of all. 


The teacher makes the classroom what it is; she is 
the leader, the director to whom the children look for 
guidance. If the children can feel secure in that 
guidance, if they can feel that the teacher is truly in- 
terested in them and what they do, then the teacher has 
made a real success of her work. 


All this is not the usual sort of Christmas message 
that we like to send our teacher friends. It does how- 
ever, we feel, contain the essence of the spirit of broth- 
erly love which that first Christmas long ago inaugu- 
rated on earth. 


To each of our teachers and their families we wish 


a very “Merry Christmas!” and a new vear full of 


happiness, peace, and accomplishment. 
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HOMEMAKING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Emphasis has long been placed upcn 
the relationship among home, school, 
and community. Many teachers fee] 
that it is an uphill endeavor to obtain 
co-operation among these groups. Yet 
it is not impossible — if revolutionary 
results are not immediately expected. 
Rather a growing interest is to be de- 
sired so that gradually the sought-after 
changes in attitudes and actions will be 
achieved. Without engaging in extra- 
curricular activities a teacher can, by 
selection of areas for study and types 
of activities employed, do a great deal 
to promote home and community in- 
terest in the school. 

A unit such as that of homemaking 
can fit into this category very well as 
will be shown in the development of the 
subject matter. More than that, how- 
ever, we recognize that the boys and 
girls need to be given an impetus to- 
ward establishing a set of values which 
will make their lives richer and fuller 
and their relationship to others and to 
the community more resultful and profit- 
able. Current observations would ap- 
pear to suggest that the experiences of 
children in home and community with- 
out trained direction are not sufficient 
to bring about a desirable set of values. 
This situation cannot be permitted to 
continue because of the consequences 
that will befall succeeding generations. 
Foresight is difficult; but we can no 
longer fail to try to achieve it. 


OBJECTIVES 

The broad objectives of the unit are 
the same for both boys and girls: to 
introduce them to some of the physical 
and emotional problems of living with 
a family group (what makes faucets 
drip as well as how to meet the problem 
of the member who is having a “bad” 
day); to give them practice in solving 
some of these problems; to provide an 
understanding of the small details which 
help make families run smoothly (and 
happily); to promote an appreciation 
of the pleasures of family living. One 
thing should be remembered: depend- 


ing upon the environment of the chil- 
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dren, nothing will be gained by trying 
to accent sentimental values where the 
class is “sophisticated,” nor playing up 
unduly aesthetic values where the chil- 
dren are untrained in such apprecia- 
tions. An effort should, however, be 
made to make a dent in the superficial 
“sophistication,” and to develop an 
aesthetic approach to all life situations. 

Broadly speaking there are two gen- 
eral objectives for both boys and girls: 
a beginning understanding of the fact 
that physical surroundings alone do not 
make a home and that homemaking 
embraces more than the improvement 
of these physical surroundings; and 
that understanding and, above all, co- 
operation are necessary. 


DEVELOPMENT 


This unit is planned to carry over a 
considerably longer period of time than 
is required for ordinary studies. For 
this reason, we feel that all the activities 
connected with it can most profitably 
be placed at the end of the development 
section. The teacher must use her dis- 
cretion regarding the proper time to in- 
stitute these activities although the class 
will undoubtedly want to begin some of 
the projects immediately. 

The method used to introduce the 
subject may take many forms: repairing 
and redecorating the classroom, plan- 
ning a party, a discussion by those 
students who take care of children or 
who have had family reunions, and sim- 
ilar activities. 

While a general theme, such as that 
of co-operation, is good and an under- 
standing that each member of the fam- 
ily has his duties is desirable, boys and 
girls should learn something about all 
the features of family living so that they 
can, if necessary, substitute for a mem- 
ber who is not able to carry on. 

Specific objectives for boys might be 
divided into (1) mechanical adjust- 
ments, (2) home decoration, (3) car- 
ing for the outside of the house and 
the yard, (4) learning about the heat- 
ing plant, (5) care of children. (Others, 
of course, may be added.) 

Girls should learn about (1) the 
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preparation of food, (2) the direc: ion 
of cleaning, (3) care of clothing, 4) 
home decoration, (5) care of child:en. 
Additional aspects may also be «on. 
sidered as interest develops. 


Whereas in most units researc! is 
done in books, principally, and ther. by 
talks with authorities, visits, excursions, 
and the like, in this particular activity 
it may be well to place the proces: in 
reverse. Once the activity has been 
decided upon, the children might de re. 
search in their own homes to find out 
definitely what is necessary for the efh- 
cient running of the household. Asking 
father and mother and observing their 
activities are ways to interest the par- 
ents. The boys and girls might even 
equip themselves with little homemade 
notebooks to make notes as their par- 
ents talk. 


One efficient way to go about collect. 
ing data about activities is to ask 
mother, for example, at dinner to tell 
what she has done during the day. Her 
list might run something like this: got 
breakfast, did the washing, got lunch, 
shopped for food, cleaned the pantry, 
got dinner. This procedure might be 
continued for a week until the child had 
learned or noted all the varied activities 
of mother. The same thing mighi be 
followed with father and his list might 
include: fixed the furnace for the day, 
at lunchtime bought some washers for 
a faulty faucet, saw a mason about fix- 
ing the chimney, will take care of the 
baby this evening while mother gor - to 
a meeting. 

Then this data, added to that  ol- 
lected by other children, might be -or- 
related under the specific objective {or 
boys and girls (paralleling fathers 
mothers). It might be well for . ach 
child to have a large notebook with <ec- 
tion headings and a considerable s). 
given to the specific objectives fo 
particular group — boys or girls 
smaller section might be devoted t 
objectives of the remaining group: | 
the girls’ notebooks the boys’ objec ‘ves 
and in the boys’ notebooks the «'rls’ 
objectives. 
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The teacher will need’ to act as a 
moderator and modifier in this respect: 
some of the class may come from above 
average or below average homes. The 
teacher must keep the level of activities 
within reach of all. A bit of tact on the 
teacher’s part is all that is needed. 

Now after data on what there is to 
do have been collected, the question 
arises of how to do the specific tasks. 
Again parents may be consulted. Let 
us say the problem under discussion is 
caring for the furnace. How is it done 
in 2 majority of homes? The procedure 
mizht be diagramed on the blackboard 
an! written in the notebooks. In addi- 
tion, the boys might do research in 
books and magazines to find additional 
material on the subject. Older children, 
in particular, should learn something 
about the basic reasons for certain 
things such as the necessity for a draft, 
for certain types of coal in certain fur- 
naces, and so on. They should also 
know something about the different 
kinds of heating plants. (Of course, in 
many communities children may already 
be thoroughly familiar with the problem 
of heating their homes; we use this 
merely as an example.) 

Depending upon the subject, other 
authorities may be consulted: plumbers. 
nurses and pediatricians, home econo- 
mists (the sort, particularly, who 
conduct cooking schools), seamstresses, 
florists and truck gardeners (to give 
information about the types of flowers 
and vegetables which will grow well in 
a particular region), and so on. It 
might be well for the teacher to brief 
these experts so that they will keep in 
mind the age of the pupils and the pos- 
sibilities for putting into effect the sug- 
gestions to be made. 

None of the work so far will have 
lasting results unless the children have 
a chance to “practice” what they are 
learning. In a rural school there is an 
excellent opportunity to do almost all 
the things usually done in the home 
from cooking and tending the fires to 
taking care of younger children. How- 
ever, in city schools, where this oppor- 
tunity is not found, the children might 
make up charts in the classroom and 
then. with the consent of their parents. 
undertake to perform some of the house- 
hold tasks under parental supervision. 
This might be compared to practice 
teaching. interning of doctors and dieti- 
cians, or the “training on the job” 
which is given in many industrial plants. 

Girls might prepare breakfast. learn 
to mend the stockings of the family. 
iron the simpler pieces in the family 
washing (although teen-age girls ought 
to be fairly competent even with 
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dresses), take care of younger children 
(not babies) during the early hours of 
the evening, plan some redecoration for 
their rooms, and so on. 

Boys might help remove ashes, clean 
the walks, get the screens ready for 
winter storage, put mulch on the gar- 
den, wash the floors, and so on. 

If the teacher has time and thinks 
it advisable she and the class might 
prepare a letter to parents asking for 
their suggestions and co-operation and 
indicating that if they wish to visit the 
classroom during the year the boys and 
girls will be glad to have them as guests. 
This will help the parents understand 
that the teacher is not trying to take 
over the job of the parents but to con- 
duct a class activity with definite learn- 
ing situations. 


CORRELATIONS 

It is most important that this activity, 
which will extend over a long period 
of time, be correlated with the curricu- 
lum in a real and meaningful way. Be- 
cause of its complexity this is not so 
difficult to do as might first appear. 
And from the standpoint of correlating 
the work of the children’s school years 
with their activities as adults it must be 
done. Briefly, here are a few sugges- 
tions which may be enlarged upon by 
the teacher and class. 

Arithmetic: Managing the family 
budget is most important. Deciding 
upon the relative merits of different 
pieces of equipment (washing machines, 
furnaces, roofing, materials for drive- 
ways, and so on) involve the outlay of 
considerable amounts of money which 
may require special financing. This 
brings in work with percentages, in- 
terest rates, and other arithmetical cal- 
culations. Younger children might con- 
centrate on the simpler problems. 

Language: Reading directions is most 
important in sewing, for example, and 
children in the upper grades should 
learn how to read directions with com- 
prehension. Many times it is necessary 
to write letters: to the bank, to a mail- 


order company,.and so on. Children: 


should know how to express themselves 
clearly and concisely so that the recip- 
ient of the letter will know exactly what 
is requested or what the correspondent 
wishes. (Incidentally, it is truly amaz- 
ing how few adults can write a clear 
and understandable business letter.) 
Citizenship: Homeowners (and ten- 
ants, too) have a definite and immedi- 
ate interest in the affairs of the 
community. They want the sewage sys- 
tem, the garbage-disposal facilities, pure 
water, paved streets, surfaced roads, and 
the like. For these things they must pay 





taxes. Therefore, they must take an in- * 


terest in the people elected to administer 
the affairs of the community. This 
reasoning can be elaborated to 
include national and state affairs and 
all aspects of citizenship. Of course, the 
first thing of all is to recognize that the 
home is society — democratic society— 
in miniature. 

Science: Many scientific principles 
are involved in cooking food. Even 
boiling water, for example, necessitates 
the application of pressure, temperature, 
quality of the water, and so on. If, for 
example, the children live in an area 
which is considerably above. sea level 
they can learn that water boils more 
quickly in their locality. Vinegar, bak- 
ing soda, baking powder. salt, and sugar 
are only a few of the common things 
used in cooking which are necessary 
for their chemical action as well as for 
their flavoring qualities. Older children 
might even perform experiments based 
on these items. When learning about 
repairs about the house boys can be- 
come interested in water pressure (the 
kitchen tap can be used to illustrate), 
the necessity of oxygen for burning 
(draft in the furnace), the fireproofing 
qualities of asbestos, simple machines 
as illustrated by the screw, pulley, lever, 
and so on. 

Art: Good art principles should be 
incorporated into the home in decora- 
tion of interior and exterior, planning 
of the garden, clothing, even meals. 
Many magazines show diagrams outlin- 
ing desirable and undesirable arrange- 
ments of furniture. Children might be 
encouraged to make hypothetical homes 
for themselves in the following fashion: 
They might cut out pieces of paper in 
the shapes of the floor areas of rooms: 
kitchen, living room, dining room, bed- 
rooms, etc. Then they might place these 
in a pleasing pattern. (Older children 
will be sure to include closets and other 
necessary features.) They might then en- 
large each room in turn and cut out 
small shapes basically the dimensions of 
pieces of furniture and place them in 
good arrangement in the rooms. Finally 
they might choose color schemes for 
their rooms and make illustrations show- 
ing the outside of the house and the 
interiors on separate drawings. 

Children might also visit second-hand 
stores to stimulate their imaginations in 
making use of good furniture which, 
with alterations and paint and suitable 
coverings, might fit into their “dream 

(Continued on page 44) 
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\ TIES 


By the devices shown on this page the children 
may get an idea of how rooms can be made 
more attractive and how space may be utilized. 
Orange crates may be used (as ‘lustrated) to 
form bookcases and dressing tables. 

The bulletin board which we have shown is a 
good place for the family to remind itself of the 
things the individual members must do, put tele- 
phone messages, and so on. It can be made from 
beaverboard and painted or covered with cloth. 
Picture screws and wire can be used to hang it. 

A simple desk or worktable may be made by 
hinging a board to the wall and hinging another 
piece (at least 4" wide) at the opposite end. 
This may be folded against the wall. 

In a small room the bed may be put in a corner 
and shelves for books placed at the foot of the 
bed. One or two shelves may also be put at 
the head above the bed. 

Color can be added to a room by covering 
lamp shades with wallpaper. This paper might 
be the same as that on the walls of the room or 
a contrasting pattern. . 

Decorative cord or ribbon can be suspended 
from the ceiling of the room to give added color 
on the walls. Good pictures are effective, too. 
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ROOM ARRANGEMENTS: 
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CHART 





This chart is a suggested one by which 
the children can plan and picture the things 
which they can do as a part of the family. 

Of course, there will be some overlap- 
ping of activities. For example, boys can 
play with younger children just as well as 
girls. Ard airls can help keep the yard 
clean and neat as well as boys can. 

The children will probably have things to 
add to those we have shown, and some they 
will not use at all—such as mowing the lawn 
if they live in apartment buildings. 

The chart may be done in colors or in 


black and white. 
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KITCHEN PROJECTS - 
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RECIPE HOLDER 


This recipe holder may be used for what its name implies, or it 
may be used as a holder for daily menus. If this is done the 
sheets might be decorated with the dish made from the recipe 
on the page, or the principal dish on the menu for the day. 


Continue 
~ cord ub side 
orl; Wrap of glass. 


cord on bottom Paint cord ww 

of class. Glue plain color or add 

ow in wrapping, designs, then 
lacquer or shellac. 


HOLDERS FOR GLASSES 


Instead of using cord to make these holders, the children might 
use strips of cloth, such as are used to make rag rugs. Also the *=¥ 
cord (or cloth) might be dyed in different colors to give added 
interest to the holders. 


sticks 


Pain*+ plate 
holder. 


HOLDER FOR PAPER PLATES 


Most families usually have a collection of paper plates which 
are used for various purposes. This holder enables Mother to keep 
all of her paper plates in one convenient place. 


Fit and silue . 
dowel sticks. 
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WHAT DO THE BELLS SAY? 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY ‘SRADES 


MOTIVATION and OBJECTIVES 

The season itself — Christmas — pro- 
vides an adequate motivation for a pri- 
mary grade study of bells. Bells are 
used to decorate Christmas cards; the 
children are probably already familiar 
with church bells; even the school bell 
can be used to arouse interest. 

What is the value of learning about 
bells? The following are some of the 
points of value and each teacher will 
probably have her own to add to these. 

1. Ties in with seasonal work and 
many seasonal activities can arise from 
the study. 

2. Broadens the child’s knowledge of 
the things about him. 

3. Broadens the child’s experiences. 

4. Presents excellent opportunities for 
correlations, especially art and music 
and stories (reading and writing). 

5. Presents exceptional opportunities 
for imaginative development. 


PROCEDURE 
The whole study may be based on 
this question: What do the bells say? 
First of all, children and teacher 
should together think of all the different 
kinds of bells that they can. The chil- 
dren should take the lead and then if 
they leave out many kinds of bells the 
. teacher can bring these to the attention 
of the class. 
The list will probably be composed 
something like the following one. 
. Church bells 
2. School bells 
. Fire bells 
. Train bells 
5. Sheep and cow bells 
. A bell around the cat’s neck 
. Doorbells 
. Telephone bells 


After the list is complete, the teacher 
may want to tell the children a little 
background information about bells and 
tell them about some of the bells they 
do not know of. She may go about it 
in a way somewhat similar to this: 

“Bells have been made for a very 
long time. In those long-ago times 
bells were used for many things. 

“People of long ago used bells for 
other things than the way we use them. 
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One of their uses of bells was a bell 
rung by a man they called the town 
crier. They had no telephones or radios 
and few newspapers then, and so the 
town crier was their news broadcaster. 
He was a man who went through the 
streets ringing a bell and calling out 
the time of day it was and any impor- 
tant news about which the people should 
know.” 

(Pictures of the town crier might be 
brought in at this time.) 

“Bells were also rung to warn the 
people of danger. Often bells told the 
soldiers that they should hurry to re- 
port to their leaders. 

“Church bells many times told people 
not only that it was time for church, 
but also what time of day it was and 
when they should begin and end their 
day’s work. 

“So, you see, every bell had a story 
to tell, every one had something to say. 
Do you think that our bells today have 
something to say?” 

The story and the information con- 
tained in it will vary, naturally, among 
different classes and localities. For ex- 
ample, if the school is one in. Phila- 
delphia, the class may go to see the 
Liberty Bell. In most towns there are 
church bells, and a visit to see these 
may be made. Of course, the children 
probably cannot climb up to see the 
bells, but the man who rings them can 
show the children how it is done, tell 
them a bit about how bells are tuned 


and made, whether the particular bells 
are rung or if they are chimed, and 
other such incidental information. 


THINGS TO DO 

After such investigations have been 
made the teacher and children should 
review and talk about all the different 
kinds of bells they have listed and those 
others the teacher has added and any 
special bells that have been included. 
Then the teacher may ask, “What do 
the bells say? What do they tell us?” 

The children will be eager to answer 
that the fire bell tells us that there is 
a fire, that the doorbell tells us that 
someone is outside, and so on. 

From this point it is an easy step 


to: “Why don’t we make up stor ies 
about what the bells say — how abou 
taking the school bell first?” 

In this same line songs can be niad 
up, bell rhythms can be worked out 
And in the song and rhythm activities, 
actual bells, small ones of course, can 
be used. 


Bell decorations are attractive and yet 
easy to make since the usual bell out. 
line is very simple. These decorations 
can be used on Christmas cards, Christ. 
mas classroom decorations, Christmas 
borders, party invitations, place cards, 
and so on. 

Another art activity may be that the 
children draw pictures of what the bells 
say. The picture of what the school 
bell says may show a group of children 
hurrying to the school building. The 
pictures of what the bell around the 
cat’s neck has to say may show a mouse 
scurrying away at the sound of the cat’: 
bell’s ringing. Perhaps the most imagi- 
native work can be done with the pic- 
tures of what the doorbell says. All 
sorts of people — peddlers, visitors. 
salesmen with many different kinds of 
products, repairmen, and so on — ring 
one’s front doorbell. The same thing 
can be done with the telephone bell 


The children might like to dramatize 
something about bells. The town crier 
is an activity that lends itself well to 
dramatization. A little story may be 
made up about the town crier and then 
dramatized, complete with costumes. 
The costumes would be very eas) to 
make and need not be detailed. 

A playground game, a take-off o7 the 
cat with the bell around his neck and 
the mouse, can be made up. 

A classroom exhibit of bells in a bell 
tower can be done. The “tower” may 
be a long cardboard box open a‘ the 
front so that the bells and the bell rope 
can be seen. The bells can be of «ard 
board. and the ropes can be heavy « ord. 
Although these bells need not actually 
ring, the children will enjoy pulling the 
ropes in imitation of a bell ringer and 


. having their own bell tower. 


Or, small bells might even be usvd to 
make the exhibit more realistic. 
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BELLS FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
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There are all sorts of bells: church bells, sleigh bells, school bells, 
hand bells. All, of course (with the exception of sleigh bells), have the chil 
same basic shape. These may easily be used by children in the Cover with ma‘ 
primary grades as forms for Christmas-tree decorations (and for other ieee nev 
purposes, too}. As shown on this page, the bells are of two principal & . sm: 
shapes: the kind derived from church bells and those which have cali 
sleigh —- — i saci sadial : pay 
The children should sketch a basic bell shape, trace it on heavy : c litt! 
paper, and use it as a pattern for the many decorations they plan to apr ee “ 
make. Some bells may be of cardboard covered with colored papers. ~~ 
Some may be covered with foil papers. Some may have artificial “ 
snow sprinkled on the fronts which have been coated with mucilage. ~ 
All should have holes punched at the top through which string for Dry then - 
hanging may be inserted. ’ - chi 
Small bells of foil may be shaped over the thumb and attached in decorate, kine oth 
strings as shown. anc 
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The little clothespin angels shown on 
this page are very decorative on the 
Christmas tree, as place cards, and so 
on. The idea might be kept in mind, 
too, for times when other clothespin 
dolls are desirable. Only changes in 
costume need be made for these adapt- 
able little dolls. 


or the younger brothers and sisters 
of the children, a jack-in-the-box (page 
16) makes a nice gift. And very young 
children will enjoy making the “Mitten 
Match Folder” (page 17) for their 
mothers and fathers. 

in case the teacher does not want to 
us’ this match folder as a Christmas 
project, the idea itself may be used in 
other seasonal work—a circus drum or 
clown as a June match folder, leaves 
to make fall match folders, and so on. 

* 

Instead of being a “Wishing-well 
Jewel Box,” as shown on page 18, this 
project might be, with the addition of 
a cover, a “Wishing-well Bank.” 

[he children might even letter on the 
cover a little slogan, such as “Pennies 
saved help make wishes come true.” 

» 

There is always a need for new ideas 
for greeting cards. We have shown 
some ideas (page 20) for Christmas. 

However, these same card designs can 
be used for birthday, Easter, New 
Year’s, and other seasonal greetings. 

2 

The raised Christmas mural (page 
22) is another idea to keep in mind for 
projects other than those for Christmas. 
The idea for such a raised mural could 
be used for almost any study in which 
a mural project is desirable. 

& 

Resides felt loafers (project on page 
24), the children might make felt mit- 
tens for themselves. 

They may take the pattern from one 
of their own mittens, being sure to cut 
the felt a little larger than their mittens 
in order to allow for stitching. 

* 

linger paint is a good medium for 
children. (Even though the teacher 
may think it a bit messy, plenty of 
newspapers spread over tables and 
smocks on the children offset this so- 
calied disadvantage.) The project on 
page 25 is an especially good one for 
little children. 

Parents, too, will enjoy receiving such 
a personalized gift. This same idea of 
the hand print may be used on Christ- 
mas cards. It might also give the 
children ideas for novel borders and 
other pictures made entirely from hand 
anc finger prints. 
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fringed, crepe- 
peper hair 


By ELMA WALTNER 


On the knob of the pin draw the fea- 
tures using water colors or ink. The hair 
is made of strips of brown or gold crepe 
paper fringed and curled over scissors’ 
blade. Paste hair around the knob. The 
gown, crown, sleeves, wings, and arms 
are cut from stiff, white drawing paper. 
Roll gown piece about the clothespin, 
lapping and gluing the edges at the 
back. Glue on arms, curving them slight- 
ly between the fingers. Glue wings 
which have been folded back at the 
dotted lines to the back of the gown. 
Glue on crown. For a hanging angel, tie 
a thread loop through the center section 
of the wings before gluing them. 
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JACK-IN-THE-BOX 





My 





Mare cardboard 
body form. Paste 
body parts onto 
form. Color. 





By BESSIE ANDERSON 


Use colored construction paper 8" x 10”. 
Line it (as illustrated), so that there are 
15 2" squares. Cut on the solid lines. 
Fold on the dotted lines so as to form a 
box. If the pieces marked X come off, save 
them for future use. 

Cut out body pieces as shown and paste 
as illustrated at the lower left-hand corner 
of the page. Color and decorate as desired 
before pasting. 



































Attach springs 
to back of body. 











ip aste 








"SPRINGS" 
Paste bottorn & To make the "springs" cut six strips each 
of shbring- A> 10" x 2". Paste two strips as illustrated. Strip 
to bottom B moves from left to right, strip A moves up 
OF box. and down while folding. 
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By FLORENCE BRIDGE 


Lite children will enjoy making these 
mitten match folders. The match folder it- 
self should be patterned from the child's 
own mitten. 

The match folder may be decorated with 
Christmas colors, or, if preferred, it may 
be colored the same as the mitten from 
which it was modeled. 


On the inside of the match folder each 


child may letter a Christmas greeting to 
whomever the folder is given. 


This same idea might be used for a 
Christmas card the children can make for 
their fathers and mothers. 
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QD heavy paper 
a Folder 


crayons 


or sta ples 


MATCH FOLDER 
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Cut double 
outline of mitten. 
Fold along dotted line. 


lue , tape, 


D te cove th 
ate, oe Fold bottoms as 

shown above. Staple. 
Slide match Folder 


mside one end. 


G 


Cur slit and stip match- 
Folder cover t+hrough. 


Cut small slit ; slip 
match-folder cover 
through slit. On fold 

at bottom, cut rec- 
tangle for scratcher and 


paste remaining fold as shown} 





WISHING-WELL JEWEL BOX 


salt box 


Paint hea vy Paper 


+o represent stones. 


Paste strip of 
painted paper 
to half of salt 
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Line box with 
metallic paper. needle 


and +hread 


Sew two sticxs +o 

inside oF box. Tie 

third one across. heavy paper 
metallic p 


aper 


By BETTY-ANNE GRAY 


As a gift for older children to make for 
their mothers or older sisters, this wishing- 
well jewel box is interesting and attract.ve. 

As an addition to the box as it is i'us- 
trated, the children might put a rod (an- 
other sucker stick will do very nicely) across 
the inside. This can be done by fitting it 
closely and then bracing it by a bit of clue 
on each end. This should be done after the 
metallic lining has been put in. 

The purpose of the rod is that it se*ves 
as a place to hang earrings so that one 
needn't scramble through the whole be« to 
find them. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD: 


TRANSPORTATION — AUTOS 
By JEROME LEAVITT 
The fourth and last in this series of 


~ 4° > 
methods of transportation is the automo- passenger 
bile. All of these autos, whether passenger car 2°. 
car or truck, have standard chassis consist- . 
ing of a board 6" long, 3" wide, and 3," 
thick. To this frame is nailed four wheels 
cui from dowel rods with a diameter of at 
lecst 1". These should be about !/," thick _ Doors and 
and have a small hole in the center. windows paint 

The passenger car body is 4" long, 2!/." > a 
wide, and 2" high; the motor I"xI"x2!/,". 

The moving van can be made with the YW 
chassis 2" longer than the passenger car; 2 
the van section is 3" x 21/," x 6". The 
motor is the same size—I" x 1" x 21/,". 

On the dump truck we find the standard 
motor and chassis. The cab is 1" x 21/," x 
2!//,". The section that holds the dirt has 
two sides 2" long and 2" high made from 
/."" wood. These are nailed to a board in 
back of the cab I!/" long, 2” high, 1/." 
thick. 

All the pieces of the cars are glued, 
nailed in place, sandpapered and painted. 
After this is done all doors, windows, and 
accessories are painted in with black or 
some contrasting color. 
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CUTOUT CHRISTMAS CARDS 








construction 
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Cut double-size 
sheet of 


two different kinds of Christmas cards—note the 
illustrations at top right and left. Other varia- 
tions of this basic idea may be worked out. 

Paste a sheet of colored paper or metallic 
paper to the inside half of the card—figure |. 

Next, paste snowflakes or angel figure on the 
cover or face of the card—figure 2. 

Then, paste the silhouette of the angel over the 
snowflakes—figure 3. 

Finally, cut the outline at the top of the card 
so that the metallic paper inside of the card 
shows through. If an angel card is being made 
cut out stars about the figure so that the metallic 
paper shows through in additional spots. 
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The instructions on this page are the basis for 


Cut Snowflakes From 


metallic paper. 


dxtion paper 














and decorate. 
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A MATCH SCRATCHER 


By ALMA BRADLEY 


The elephant may be drawn on heavy card- 
board. Then, the figure should be cut out. If 
the cardboard is too heavy to cut with scissors 
it may be cut with a coping saw or knife. 


The elephant should be colored grey and out- 
lined with black. The trappings may be made 
from black or tan sandpaper. Sandpaper should 
be pasted into position as shown at the right. 


A bright ribbon may be fixed to the elephant 
so that it may be hung up. A small box of 
matches may be pasted to the front leg so that 
matches will always be handy. 


AN INEXPENSIVE TOY 


By JEAN I. A. FLETCHER 


First saw a 2" spool in half. Then, decorate 
the spool using crayons or tempera paint. If 
tempera is used, shellac the spool when the de- 
sign is dry. 

Then, cut a 5/16" dowel 2!/," in length. 
Sharpen one end of the dowel into a point. If 
the wood is not too hard the dowel may be 
sharpened in a pencil sharpener. Color the 
dowel, too. 

Put the dowel through the opening in the spool 
so that '/." protrudes at the pointed end. 

To spin, hold the top between thumb and mid- 
die finger and give a quick twist. 
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ROCKING HORSE 


By AMY E. JENSEN 


This rocking horse can be made of 1/16" or !/g" ply- 
wood, or it can be made of cardboard. The letters identity 
the parts as follows: A— sides, B— rockers, C —seat, 
D\— back of seat. 


Fit an A piece to each B piece. Glue the edge of the 
C piece to the D piece with the D piece upright. Fit this 
partly assembled piece between the two A pieces on the 
dotted line. 

Enamel the horse and decorate. It can be used as a 
toy. If another D piece is added to the front of piece C 
a plant may be put in it. An ivy plant which can be wound 
about the neck is especially attractive. 





RAISED CHRISTMAS MURAL 


Use a piece of colored (preferably of dark blue) con- 
struction paper large enough to cover the blackboard or 
wall space. Paint or cut outline of the manger and paste 
these to the blue paper. Cut separate figures of the 
three Wise Men, Joseph, Mary, and the angel. 


Decorate the figures with construction paper to give 


them a three dimensional appearance or paint them if 
desired. 


Cut the crib as diagramed, then cut the Christ Child 
from a separate piece of construction paper. Be care- 
ful to cut tabs on all figures (see illustration) except the 
Christ Child and one of the Wise Men. Cut a separate 
star from gold paper. 


After the figures are decorated, paste them to the 
blue background in the amount of elevation desired. For 
example: paste the first Wise Man (without tabs) directly 
to the background, the second man a bit higher, and 
the third man still farther away from the others. 


Paste Joseph near the manger and Mary quite far 
out from the manger. Attach the crib to the background 
and place the Christ Child inside after scoring his arms 
to give the appearance of the third dimension. 


The angel is attached in the same way as the other 
figures. Jewels and gifts may be made separately and 
attached to the figures. Straw made of cut or shredded 


yellow construction paper may be placed around the 
edge of the crib. 
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ELECTRICAL HELPERS: 


By ISADORE M. FENN 


SANDWICH TOASTER 


| am Sandwich Toaster. | am a sister of Toast- 
er. She only toasts bread but | toast all kinds 
of sandwiches. My favorite job is toasting cheese 
sandwiches. It doesn't take me very long to toast 
sandwiches. Be very careful with me. | become 
very hot and cannot shout a warning. 





CORN POPPER 


| am popular with everyone. | am known as Corn 
Popper. | am used for making popcorn and for roast- 
‘ing chestnuts. People like my popcorn very much. It 
is easy to pop your corn in me. Try me out some 
winter evening. 


YY LL LEE LLEEE@@ EX EX ZX: 


YUM MMMM dE dd 


4 ROASTER Y 


| roast, cook whole meals, and bake for you. My name 
is Roaster. Mother finds me very handy and helpful in 
preparing meals which are too small for the kitchen range. 
| can be used on the porch and | go to work as soon as | 
am plugged into an electrical outlet. | am also used for 
Z% carrying the cooked meal to a picnic. | keep food hot. 
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BROILER 


| am an important helper in the kitchen. | am 
called Broiler. | am very handy. It is very easy 
to use me. | make your steaks, chops, hamburgers, 
chicken, and other kinds of meat taste delicious 
by broiling them. | am also used for, broiling fish. 
Electric broiling is healthful. Be careful not to 
touch me when | am at work. | get very hot and 
can burn you. 
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By LUCILLE C. WINKS 


1. Draw around foot while 
standing on a piece of paper. 


2. Using a dime, draw 34" 
circles around the outline of the 
foot, starting at the center of 
the heel. 


3. Cut out, use as patterns 
for the sole. 


4. Punch two holes in the 
center of each circle around the 
entire sole. 


5. Wrap a piece of old mate- 
rial about 20" x 5" around the 
heel and cross it over toes as a 
bandage. Draw around sole of 
foot again while standing to get 
proper fit for the upper part of 
shoe. Cut on the pencil line. 


plastic 


[TF | 








FELT LOAFERS 


S'™mp, leather tho 
shoe laces, or cord. 



























6 


10. Punch holes from upper pettern into upper 
felt with ice pick. Holes near toes will slant 
noticeably. 


11. With If. yards of gimp, lace upper to 
lower, starting center heel. Tie a single knot in 
gimp and begin on inside of shoe and finish with 
a single knot also on inside. 

12. Dampen both felt upper and sole by im- 
mersing them in warm water for a minute before 
lacing toe. This allows the felt to be shaped 
around toe. 

13. Punch four holes about I" x '/" apart 
center back heel. Lace 3" or 4" of gimp through 
holes and tighten to fit wearer's heel. Knot on 
inside and cut. 
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6. Baste this to the sole with 
needle and thread. Punch with ice 
pick through the holes punched on 
the sole into the pattern for the 
upper to establish the correct 
placement for the holes in the up- 
per piece. 

7. Rip trimming off old felt hats 
and press as flat as possible with 
double thickness of wet cloth. 

8. Cut paper shoe pattern down 
center of heel and place half pat- 
tern on one color and half on a 
contrasting color. 


9. Sew piece together at heel 
with overcast stitch in matching 
thread very finely done for firm- 
ness on both edges. 
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2c] FINGER-PAINT CALENDAR 
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Attach picture 
hanger to back. 
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Place hand free 
from paint on 
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By YYONNE ALTMANN 


Materials needed for this calendar are: colored 
construction paper, finger paint, finger-paint paper 
or shiny paper such as butcher paper, paste, one 
calendar pad, and a picture hanger. ' 


Take the color of finger paint desired and put it 
on the finger-paint paper after the paper has been 
wetted. With one hand smooth it over the page. 
Put the other hand down on the paper. This leaves 
the handprint. 


After the finger paint is dry, mount the paper on 
a sheet of complementary colored construction paper 
and then mount that sheet on a larger piece of paper 
which leaves room for the calendar pad. Mount the 
calendar pad on a piece of colored paper and fasten 
(paste or staple) to the large sheet. Put a picture 
hanger on the back of the calendar. 


This is an excellent gift for young children to make 
for their parents. 
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In addition to the need for adequate 
mental (see November issue, Junior 
Arts and Activities) and physical (see 
September issue) development, a child 
should be well developed personally be- 
fore a new and difficult learning process 
such as that of reading confronts him. 
General emotional stability is one of the 
personal factors that are required before 
a child can react with intellectual eff- 
ciency to a new problem. Poor environ- 
mental background during the child’s 
early years may make it quite impossible 
for him to meet new and difficult situa- 
tions without emotional strain. Difi- 
culty in adjusting to school may induce 
an emotional upset so extreme that learn- 
ing is handicapped. The kindergarten 
has among its aims those of stabilizing 
the child’s emotional status and adjust- 
ing him to the school situation. These 
qualities may also be developed: respon- 
siveness and good work habits; desir- 
able attitudes toward reading, class- 
mates, and teachers as well as toward 
his own relationship to the group and 
to school activities. 

If the child is emotionally unstable 
or poorly adjusted to the school situa- 
tion and is lacking in other factors, the 
result is usually nervousness, fear, 
worry, or negative tendencies toward 
the new and difficult activity of learning 
to read. These tendencies show them- 
selves in irregular habits of perception 
and brief and fluctuating attention. 
When there are no problems of per- 
sonal adjustment, and when other neces- 
sary factors are present, the child should 
attack the reading process with calm- 
ness and pleasure and with happy at- 
titudes toward it. 


The kindergarten and the first-grade 
teachers should keep in close touch with 
each other’s experiences. Frequent con- 
ferences should be held, and each should 
visit the other’s class. A few kinder- 
garten children might accompany their 
teacher and report back to the class 
about the readers (books) in the first 
grade. If there is enough room in the 
first grade, the whole senior kinder- 
garten might visit that grade. On the 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


other hand, some or all of the first- 
graders might come into the kinder- 
garten and read to the children. This 
not only stimulates the kindergarten 
children to want to read but encourages 
the first-graders. 

When the kindergarten teacher 
knows what the first-grade teacher is 
doing in reading, she is able to work 
more intelligently and more directly in 
preparing her children for this work. 
When the primary teacher knows just 
what her pupils have been doing before 
they come to her, she is better able to 
build upon their experiences in such a 
way as will take advantage of all that 
has gone before in their training. 


READING READINESS 
SUGGESTIONS 
I. Store activity 

A. Build up meaningful concepts. 

1. Excursion to a department store. 
Notice what is on each floor—partic- 
ularly toy department. (If it is impos- 
sible for the class to go as a group, the 
children may relate their individual 
visits with their parents. You might 
outline things to observe.) 

2. Play store. 

3. Make a book about department 
stores, 

4. Read stories to children. 

a. “Toy Store,” Little Town by 
Hader (New York: Macmillan, 1941) 
b. “Mary Ann’s Doll,” Tots and 
Toys, preprimer by Gehres and Lewis 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1936) 
B. Develop ability to speak with ease 
and fluency. 

1. Discuss department stores. 

2. Create stories about the stores. 

C. Develop ability to use sentences 
with a relative amount of skill and 
fluency. 

1. Plan what to look for at the de- 
partment store. 

2. Plan conduct during trip. 

3. Use the toy telephone in con- 
versation in playing store. 

4. Write a “thank-you” note to the 
manager of the department store. 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY AND READING READINESS 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONS!N 


D. Train to do problematic thinking. 


1. How can we get to the depait- 
ment store? 

2. We can take a bus, walk, etc. 

3. Verification of the solution con- 
sists in taking the mode of transporta- 
tion decided upon. 

E. Train to keep a series of ideas in 
mind by having the children retell the 
sequence of events of the trip. 

F. Arouse interest in reading. 

1. Make a book about the depart- 
ment store. 

2. Under each picture letter the 
department in which the item will be 
found. 

G. Provide informal and incidental 
reading experiences. 

1. Read the one word on each page 
of the class book. 


II. The meaning of Christmas 
A. Build up meaningful concepts. 

1. Visits to see Santa Claus. (Santa 
may also visit the classroom.) 

2. Visit a church or a nativity 
scene. 

3. Make gifts for parents. It 
should be pointed out that the shepherds 
and Wise Men gave gifts to the Christ 
Child. 

4. Dramatize Christmas stories — 
modern and religious. 

5. Conduct art projects. 

a. Freehand Christmas trees of 
construction paper decorated with cut- 
out ornaments. 

b. Santa Clauses made from con- 
struction paper. 

c. Christmas pictures—tempera, 
crayons, etc. 

6. View Christmas pictures pos‘ed 
on the bulletin board. 

7. Tell stories about Christmas. 

a. The Story of Jesus by Diever 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1945) 

b. A Child’s Story of the Na’'v- 
ity by Raymond (New York: Random 
House, 1934) 

c. Christmas Play Book, thirgs 
to do (Kenosha, Wisc.: James and 
Jonathan Co., 1945) 


(Continued on page 46) 
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WHY SANTA 








NN By MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 
STOR 
NS!N 
ir 
ait 
f Bless my cap and whiskers!” said | While Christmas toys we gaily make “It’s Santa! Here comes Santa!” 
con- Santa as the door opened and in popped § She mixes up such yummy cake! called out the little Snowmen who were 
orta- the postman. busy painting the colors on the light 
“Mornin’, Santa; here’s another stack Then they all scramble back to work. streamers, and they all slid down from 
is in of letters from the good girls and boys On the day our story begins they had the lights and came running to meet 
| the down there in the world. Bet they want just finished their cookies and pink, him with their paintbrushes still in their 
everything from kittens to airplanes!” fizzy drink when the workshop door hands, 
“Yes, they probably do. Leave the opened and in came Santa. And if you There was Friggie, who painted the 
part- letters here beside me; I’ll have to read _—ihad peeked in and looked at him I am _violet stripes; and Slippy, who touched 
them right away. Jingle Bells! Here it | sure you would have said, “Why, that’s up the blue light and who was always 
"the is, almost Christmas!” not Santa Claus!” slipping off; and Snowy, who painted , 
I be Santa Claus is just about the busiest For, you see, he did not have on his __ the yellow; and Frosty, who was green ; 
person you can imagine. Thousands of __red coat at all. He was all buttoned up paint from head to foot; Icy, who 
ental good boys and girls to remember, letters in a white coat! painted the orange; and last but not : 
to read, the sleigh to pack, and a million “Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Santa, pulling _least, Skiddy, whose job it was to keep ; 
page things to do before he starts out on his _— off his big, furry mittens and shaking the red lights shining very brightly. " 
joyous adventure of bringing happiness _—the snow from his cap until the bell on Santa climbed out of the iceboat and 4 
to everyone at Christmas. ‘ the top jingled. “Lots of mail today, we = said with a merry twinkle in his eye, i 
; Mrs. Santa Claus helps him, too. She _ shall have to work very hard if we are “Jumping reindeer, but you are doing ¢ 
is plump and jolly and wears tiny spec- to pack the sleigh and if I am to be a fine job! I never did see the North- te 
— tacles on the tip of her nose and looks _ready to go down to the world on Christ- ern Lights look so bright!” Then he j 
oe after the little helpers. They are the mas Eve!” came closer, and, shielding his eyes, 3 
as funny little elf men who hammer and “We'll be all ready, Santa,” squeaked § spoke to Skiddy. “Bless my mittens, } 
saw and paint and glue all the toys in _ one little helper. Skiddy, I do see some spots on the red. 4 
: z the wonderful workshop up at the North Then they bent over their work and _— That will never do; here, let me fix them § 
a a Pole. Mrs. Santa loves every one of as they worked they sang: up for you.” 3 
_— the little helpers, and each day, just at Somehow Skiddy and Santa got all i 
four, she brings in big trays of glasses § We work, work, work with all our might, mixed up and Skiddy fell right on top " 
~— filled with a delicious pink, fizzy drink, We tap, tap, tap the nails just right; | of Santa and the whole bucket of red 7 
the recipe for which is her secret. Along § We cut and saw and paint and glue, paint splashed down on Santa and his 3 
' with the drinks are piles and piles of | By Christmas Eve we'll be all through. _ beautiful white coat. 14 
digs star-shaped cookies with nuts and col- “Oh, my stars and sleigh bells!” ex- : 
ion ored icing on top. When she comes “My dear,” said Santa, turning to claimed Santa, wiping the red paint ; 
through the door all the little men put Mrs. Santa Claus who had a smudge from his cap, “just look at my coat!” 4 
wr down their saws and paint brushes and _ of chocolate icing on her cheek, “I must The little snowmen stood very still : 
crowd around her. They perch them- go out and see if the Northern Lights except Skiddy who ran and hid behind 
itil selves on boxes or anything handy and __are as bright as they should be.” a big icicle. 
i munch cookies and drink the tall, pink, You see, Santa watches over the “Quick,” cried Santa, “get the red e 
a fizzy drink while Mrs. Santa looks on Northern Lights, those wonderful rain- paint off! This is my best coat and I 
and smiles a warm, happy smile. Then — bow-colored streamers of light that you must wear it down to the world to- 
“ they all join hands and dance around _ see in the sky sometimes. He wants morrow night!” 
jienes Mrs. Santa and sing: them to be gay and bright for all the They all rubbed and they scrubbed 
world to look at. but the red paint would not come off. 
Vai'v For Mrs. Santa Claus—HOORAY! So Santa buttoned up his warm, white Poor Santa, he sat on the iceboat and 
ndom She bakes us cookies every day; coat, pulled on the big, furry mittens, _Friggie, Slippy, Icy, Snowy, Frosty, and 
; And even though she’s busy and jumped into his iceboat with the Skiddy all sat down, too, and cried 
gin Makes drinks all pink and fizzy! yellow sail and went spinning over the '__ until there was such a big pool of salt 
8 an 





Hooray for Mrs. Santa Claus, 
We think she’s wonderful because 
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WEARS A RED COAT 


ice so fast that his whiskers blew up 
and almost covered his twinkly, bright 
blue eyes. 





tears that the ice be gan to melt all 
around them. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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This Christmas pageant takes about 
one half hour to perform. It gives a 
chance for choral singing and music, 
either by a school orchestra or by rec- 
ords, or any other means at hand; small 
instrumental groups, for example. 

Plain background drapes with a few 
silver stars (about 5” across) pinned 
at scattered intervals are sufficient. The 
pageant can be produced without any 
curtain which closes, but it is better 
if there is one. 

The narrator stands at one side of 
the stage and the student audience may 
form the chorus and sing from their 
seats, or a small group may sing the 
carols and stand at the other side of the 
stage, facing the audience. There should 
be a request for no applause until after 
the performance ends. 

Costuming may be either elaborate 
or simple. Here are suggestions: 

Scene I: Duplicate in tableau any 
Christmas card you have, or pose the 
group in old-fashioned costumes and 
holding songbooks. Have artificial 
snow on shoulders. One may carry a 
musical instrument, another a holly 
wreath or wrapped gift, and so on. 


Scene I]: Characters must clearly 
indicate, by what they carry, what they 
represent. If costumed they may wear 
long, trailing dresses, alike except for 
color. Garland should wear blue and 
carry a garland. Holly should wear 
white and carry a large holly wreath 
with a red bow. Poinsettia should wear 
a red dress with artificial poinsettias in 
hair, and so on. The gifts should be 
done in much the same, colorful way. 

The angels walk with hands joined, 
as if in prayer. The star should wear 
a dark blue dress with silver stars on 
it and a large silver star on her head. 
The candy canes may be small children 
in ordinary “party clothes” and carry- 
ing candy canes about 24” long. The 
mistletoe should wear pale green with 
mistletoe in hair. The candles wear 
colorful dresses and carry very long 
candles tied with streamers which ex- 


tend to the floor. 
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Scene Ill: Traditional costumes. 
May include shepherds and kings. An- 
gels can be in this scene, also. Lights 
should be soft blue. 

Scene IV: Santa Claus needs no de- 
scription. Finale is effective if Santa is 
center front and the rest of the cast 
grouped in the background. A rear step 
which elevates those in the rear gives a 
better effect. 

INTRODUCTION. Any suitable Christ- 
mas carol, 

NARRATOR (very soft music as back- 
ground for narrator) : 

Christmas! What magic there is in 
the very sound of it. The time when 
we open our hearts and pour forth all 
the thoughts, devotion, and expression 
of generosity for the joy it brings to the 
hearts of those we love. Happiness to 
those whose day might otherwise be 
dimmed with sadness. 

Christmas! A joyous time, a time for 
sharing, a time for merriment, a time for 
praying. Our hearts are full of that 
wonderful, indescribable feeling — the 
Christmas Spirit we call it. 


Holy Christmas! This is the time 
when the timeless story of our Savior’s 
birth is relived. Again we follow the 
shining star as it leads the way to the 
Infant Jesus. We are humbled and with 
trembling hands lay before Him our 
gifts. Not gold, as did the kings on 
that star-strewn night. Our gold is our 
love for one another. The frankincense 
we offer the King of Kings is our kind 
deeds. The myrrh is our sacrifices that 
make other lives happier, richer, and 
sweeter because we passed by. 

Merry Christmas! Think of it! What 
a glorious time. The world is bright 
with gay lights, making it a star-spangled 
Christmas that fills our hearts to 
overflowing with thankfulness for what 
we have. Look around you at your 
country, this nation in all its might, 
power, and security, and freedom. How 
grateful we should be in our hearts. 

What makes a merry Christmas? If 
we could write the recipe, if we could 
mix and stir and brew together all the 
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ingredients, what would we gather f:om 

the storehouse of our hearts? 

First, love of one another in large 
measure. Then beauty, sacrifice, un ler. 
standing, thoughtfulness, tenderness, 
holiness. Then for spice: peppermint 
candy canes and ribbon candy, holly 
wreaths and fragrant garlands, the fun 
of mysterious packages in gay wrap. 
pings, turkey and “fixin’s,” tall, flick. 
ering candles and nuts to crack and 
popcorn to string, tinsel and lights on 
God’s living gift—a tree! 

The piney smell about the house, 
last-minute purchases, and snow— 
sprinkle it with stars and stand a few 
golden-haired angels to guard it well. 
While from our hearts there wells the 
glorious Christmas music. Come with 
me to the land of fantasy, for here we 
shall find the very things that our 
recipe calls for. 

First, we find a Christmas card. So, 
with a merry, merry Christmas, and 
with sleigh bells jingling, away we go, 
and, as Tiny Tim would say, “God 
bless us, every one!” 

MUSIC: Choral singing, records. or 
any other music. 

CURTAIN OPENS: Christmas Card 
Tableau. 

CURTAIN CLOSES: Just before end 
of first verse. 

NARRATOR: 

Now for the beauty of Christmas. The 
little things that our recipe calls for. 
The gaiety of festive windows, the scar- 
let poinsettias that bloom in honor of 
the occasion, and mistletoe, an all 
the little things which, after all, ar: the 
big things. So back to the land of 
fantasy with a bit of Christmas music 
for added pleasure. 

MUSIC: very soft, as background only, 
continues through scene, fades out 
when curtain closes. 

CURTAIN OPENS 

NARRATOR (Spoken while performers 
walk across the stage on cue. ‘hey 
may remain and form a semicircle oF 
exit on other side): 

(Continued on page 33) 
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STIV TIES 


SANTA'S TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


(ld Santa has his traffic lights 
To guide him through the dark: 

F or when he leaves his North Pole home 
He sees the glittering spark 

That tips each rounded igloo roof 
Wherever the North Star scans 

he highway Santa Claus will drive 
His prancing reindeer spans. 

Farther down, the sun in low pines 
Burns with a steady flare, 

\nd sunset clouds light up the snow 
With rainbowy glory and glare. 

tie reaches the edge of our frozen world 
And sees the Evening Star 

On the very tip of a tall balsam fir 
Like a lantern on a spar. 

Then the merry dancers leap and run 
High up the starry sky; 

In clumps of brush he sees the gleam 
of a deer’s green, watching eye. 
The full moon peeps from behind the 

hills 
Like a searchlight of great power. 
\long stone walls are white birch trees, 
Each trunk a lighthouse tower. 
In time he finds his last landmark— 
Your windows on the heights! 
For Santa comes straight down to you 
By watching his traffic lights. 


—AHarriette Wilburr 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


We light a log fire on the hearth 
{nd gather round its cheer 
To sing the carols long beloved 
When Christmastide is here. 


(nd at our window we have set 

\ gleaming candle bright 

Whose golden beams will shine afar 
To welcome Him tonight. 


—Gail Brook Burket 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Christmas is coming— 

How do I know? 

Because Mother’s eyes 

Keep twinkling so! 

And I hear her and Daddy 
Whisper, then wink— 
They’re planning surprises 
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For me, I think! 

Then, all of a sudden, 
They spy me and scurry, 
Each his own way 

In a double-quick hurry! 
Or I open a drawer 

And in less than a minute 
I see all kinds 

Of packages in it. 

But I never pretend 

That I hear or I see, 
And when Christmas comes 
I’m surprised as can be! 


—Ida Tyson Wagner 


NUMBER SONG 
One 7 
of us, 
none 
of us, 
three 
of us, 
four of us, 
and when there are twelve there will be 
a lot more of us. 


—James Steel Smith 


SANTA'S TRACKS 


I tried to stay awake all night 

So I could hear the sleigh 

That Santa drives to bring the toys 
I get on Christmas day. 


I’d sleep awhile and then wake up 
To listen for those hoofs. 

And through my sleep I’m sure I heard 
A clatter on the roofs. 


Next day I thought, the roof will show 
Just where he set his pack— 

But in the night snow had come down 
And covered every track! 


--Ruth McFadden 


THE PAINTBOX 


Santa brought a paintbox— 
See each pretty hue? 

Here’s purple, green and lilac, yellow, 
Orange, brown and blue. 


But I like this one best, because 
It has such shining names— 
Scarlet, ruby, rose and cherry, 
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POEMS 


Pink, maroon and flame, 
Carnation, crimson, cardinal— 


Oh, I wish I knew. them all! 


I’ve made a little tune of these, 
The lovely shades of red, 
And as {| fall asleep their names 
Go... dancing .. . through . . . my 
... head. 


—Marion Doyle 


VISIONS ON CHRISTMAS 
EVE 


Someone is dreaming of Christmas, 
Tucked in his snug little bed; 
Pictures of beautiful presents 
Dancing around in his head! 


Pictures of someone in crimson— 
Jolly and fat as can be, 

Who carries his pack down the chimney, 
And helps to adorn the tree. 


And wonderful things are bulging 
In piles, all over the floor, 

While holly and pine are hanging 
In garlands over each door. 


And so, while asleep, this laddie 
Dreams of the morning so bright 
When he will awaken to knowledge 
Of what Santa left tonight! 


—Belle D. Hayden 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


When Christmas comes this year, I think 
We should give thought to sharing; 
Nor sit us down to eat and drink 
Unmindful and not caring 

That many little children sad 

Will know no other giving 

Than gifts from us to make them glad 
And bring back joy of living. 

And so a happier Christmastide 

Will bless us if we share 

Our good things, and with them divide 
Because we really care. 


—Ethel E. Mann 
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By ELIZABETH IRELAND 


The Boston Road was so deep in mud 
that even the stagecoach hadn’t gone 
through for a fortnight. Deborah, my 
sister, and I looked at the road one 
special morning just as we had been 
looking at it for a week and more. We 
krew it couldn’t possibly dry out in 
tine for us to get the present we had 
ordered from Boston for Mother’s 
Christmas present, and Christmas was 
the next day! 

“The first real present we’ve ever had 
for her,” Deborah said gloomily, “and 
she won’t get it on time.” 

Deborah and I had saved for ever so 
long to get a golden thimble for Mother. 
We gave the money to Father and told 
him exactly what to get and he promised 
to buy it in Boston. He worked there, 
but he came home every week end unless 
the road was too bad. 

“We can’t let Christmas go by and 
Mother not get that present, Johnny,” 
Deborah said to me. “I’m going to 
make her a new tea cozy. If I work 
every single minute today I can get it 
finished for tomorrow.” 


A tea cozy is a sort of overcoat you 
put on a teapot. It helps to keep the 
tea warm. I had heard Mother say she 
needed one, too, so that would be a nice 
present from Deborah. But what could 
I give her? 

Then I remembered about the knife 
rack. Mother had wished for one once 
so that she could keep her sharp knives 
high on the wall where our little brother 
couldn’t possibly reach them. If I 
promised Mr. Adams to sweep out his 
workshop every day for two weeks, 
maybe he’d help me finish the rack in 
time for tomorrow. I’d have to work at 
it most of the day, but there wasn’t any 
school so that would be all right. 


I saw Deborah slip into her own room 
with the old tea cozy and some scraps 
of cloth under her arm. I asked if I 
might go down the road to Mr. Adams’ 
place and Mother said it would be all 
rizht with her. 


I took along a piece of wood to make 
the knife rack. It was cherry wood, 
with a nice, straight grain. Mr. Adams 
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had taught me about the grain of 
wood when he helped me make a boot 
scraper to put outside our door. 

Mr. Adams looked up over his spec- 
tacles and smiled at me as I came in. 
I told him about the rack and why I 
wanted to have it for tomorrow. When 
I showed him the wood he said that it 
would make a fine knife rack and that 
he’d be glad to help. So, first of all I 
swept out the workshop, even the place 
under the bench where he had about a 
bushel of wood shavings. Then I started 
to smooth the piece of wood the way 
he had shown me. 


I managed to get a good bit done by 
lunchtime. I told Mr. Adams that I’d 
be back after lunch if Mother allowed. 
Then I hurried home. 


I was almost home when I saw a 
man on the road ahead of me. He 
wasn’t walking very fast, and he had a 
big knapsack slung on his back. He 
looked white and sick I thought as I 
passed him. When I turned up our lane 
I looked back. The man had fallen 
down and was lying in the mud at the 
side of the road! 

I stood still for a moment. I didn’t 
know what to do. Deborah popped her 
head out of the door to see why I was 
standing there for so long. I hurried 
up to the doorstep. 

“There’s a man out in the road,” I 
said. “He looks sick and he’s fallen 
down in the mud. Do you suppose I 


should tell Mother?” 


Deborah frowned. “If you do, 
Johnny, if you do we'll never get her 
presents finished. We'll have to help him 
over to the little cabin and you'll have to 
build a fire in the fireplace and I'll have 
to fix the bed—oh, dear!” 


She looked worried, and I felt 
worried. Not many strangers go along 
our road and the houses are pretty far 
apart. So when anyone comes past and 
it’s late at night, or bad weather, Mother 
and Father always see that they are 
made welcome and that everything is 
made comfortable for them in the little 
cabin. Deborah and I always help. But 
today, with Father away and Mother 
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with all the housework to do and the 
baby to take care of, it would be a job 
for Deborah and me. 

“Well, we can’t let him lie out there 
in the mud, present or no present,” I 
said. “Let’s tell Mother and get busy.” 

I felt rather cross about it at first. 
But when I helped the man up and 
carried his knapsack to the little cabin 
with him walking slowly beside me, I 
was glad we were helping him. Deborah 
wasn’t cross about it, either. I could 
tell that right away when I saw how 
quickly she hurried back to the house 
for a cup of hot soup. 

The man looked a little better after 
he drank the soup, and he talked to us 


. while we bustled around making a fire 


in the fireplace and fixing the bed with 
fresh pillow slips and two of Mother’s— 
warmest goose-feather comforters. 

I pulled off his wet, muddy boots and 
stood them beside the fireplace to dry. 
Deborah went back to the house and 
came out with a tray on which were more 
soup and some of Mother’s good bread 
and butter, and a little jar of honey, 
and a pot of tea. I brought in plenty of 
firewood and put it beside the fireplace 
and Deborah hung up his coat carefully 
so that it wouldn’t be too wrinkled. We 
hadn’t forgotten about Mother’s pres- 
ents; but we knew she’d rather have 
them a day late than have us neglect 
our visitor. 


At last everything was as comfortable 
as we could make it and we said good- 
bye and went back to the house. It was 
nearly suppertime, too late for me to 
go back to Mr. Adams’ and too late for 
Deborah to finish the tea cozy. We 
didn’t feel very happy about that, but 
then Mother told us that she was proud 
of us, so we felt better. 

And the next morning everything was 
fine again! 

For when we went down to the cabin 
with our visitor’s breakfast, he had 
something for us. He handed us each 


a card, a big card. On Deborah’s he 


had a shadow picture of her—they’re 
(Continued on page 4A) 
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CHARACTERS and COSTUMES 
Violette —a small French girl, very 
poorly dressed. 
Emeri—her brother, somewhat older. 
Grandmother—very old and crippled. 
Old Man—carries a small, toy dog. 
Old Woman—carries a toy kitten. 
Stranger — girl dressed in white, a 
fairy whose identity is concealed by a 
long, dark robe which may be slipped 
off easily. 
SCENE 
A French peasant cottage of modern 
times. It is Christmas Eve and Grand- 
mother and Violette are sitting before 
the hearth. Mistletoe and the Manger 
Scene furnish much of the French 
Christmas decoration and may be used 
for added realism. Grandmother is 
reading the story of Christ’s birth. 
VIOLETTE (interrupting): It is a 
beautiful story, Grandmother, but I 
am hungry. 
GRANDMOTHER (gently): But you 
have had your supper. 
VIOLETTE (sighing): Yes, but I am 
tired of gruel. 
GRANDMOTHER: And so you left it? 
VIOLETTE: Yes, Grandmother. 
GRANDMOTHER: Poor little Violette! 
The terrible war has hurt you so. 
There was a time when our table was 
always full of good food and there 
was even enough for guests. Christ- 
mas was very wonderful then and you 
and little Emeri sat before the fire 
stuffing your round, little stomachs 
with goodies as you listened to the 
old story of the Christ Child’s birth. 
Now, there is only a skinny goose 
and a few small cakes your thrifty 
mother has managed to save for 
Christmas dinner tomorrow. Per- 
haps she would not care if you would 
take one tiny cake to satisfy your 
hunger until bedtime. 

VIOLETTE: No, thank you, Grand- 
mother. I can wait until tomorrow. 
GRANDMOTHER: Then, Child, hand 
me a cookie, please. Just one. I can- 
not walk on my own legs, you know. 


VIOLETTE (goes to cupboard at side 
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and takes a cookie and hands it to 
Grandmother): Darling Grand- 
mother. The cruel war has hurt you 
most of all, though. Your poor legs. 
Will you never walk again? 

GRANDMOTHER: Never is a long time 
but only a miracle could help me 
now. (Tastes the cookie.) Ugh—l 
don’t want this after all. Here, eat it 
for me and hear the rest of my story. 

VIOLETTE (Sits again, hungrily eat- 
ing. The story continues. Suddenly 
the door bursts open and Emeri 
enters.) 

EMERI (excitedly): Listen, Violette 
and Grandmother! Mother and 
Father are going to the town tonight 
on business. We shall see the beau- 
tiful Christmas sights — lights and 
wreaths and mistletoe and all the 
shop windows gleaming with pretty 
things! 

VIOLETTE (jumping up): Emeri! 
How wonderful! 

EMERI (pushing her back): Don’t get 
excited. Only one of us can go. You 
will have to stay with Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER: No, no. I can stay 
alone. Violette must see the Christ- 
mas beauties, too. There will be so 
little for either of you tomorrow with 
all France starving. 


VIOLETTE: No, Grandmother, I don’t 
mind. I will stay with you and be 
your legs. 

EMERI: Yes, you must let her stay, 
Grandmother. You mustn’t stay 
alone. 

(There is a knock on the door. Emeri 
opens it. An old woman hobbles in. 
She is carrying a kitten.) 

OLD WOMAN: Good evening, Mon- 
sieur. It is very cold outside and I 
wondered if you might find a spot 
beside your cheerful fire to warm this 
poor, little, frozen kitten. I found 
him meowing pitifully against the bit- 
ing wind. He is starved, too. If you 
could only spare a saucer of mil —. 

EMERI: We haven’t any milk, but I 
guess he could sleep beside the fire. 

OLD WOMAN: But he needs food, and 
this is Christmas Eve! 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 
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EMERI: But I tell you we have:’t 
enough to eat ourselves. 

VIOLETTE (dashing up, taking the «a1, 
and stroking it gently): I didn’t eat 
my gruel for supper. He shall hove 
that. Poor little, hungry kitty. (She 
takes gruel from the cupboard and 
sets the cat before it.) 

OLD WOMAN: Thank you, thank you, 
Mademoiselle. May all the mercies 
of the Blessed Noel be yours on 
Christmas Day. (Exits.) 

EMERI (crossly): Just an old beggar. 
Well, I’m going. Take care of Grand. 
mother, Violette, and keep the fire 
warm for our return. (Exits.) 

GRANDMOTHER: You are a good 
child, Violette. I am sorry to have 
you miss seeing the decorated town. 

VIOLETTE (sitting again): But we 
have lights and wreaths and mistletoe 
at home and I shall put my shoes be- 
fore the fire when I go to bed so that 
the Christ Child will leave me some- 
thing for tomorrow. 

GRANDMOTHER: Ah, yes. What do 
you want this year? 

VIOLETTE (eagerly): There are so 
many things. The lovely doll with the 
golden hair, a locket in a satin box, 
and some shiny new shoes. But, you 
know, Grandmother, I won’t get any 
of those. Mother has told me so. 
And there is something else I wish 
for, more than anything, and that is 
that you would get well and could 
walk around happily like you did be- 
fore the war came. We had such 
good times then! 

GRANDMOTHER: We did, we did! 
And you and I could walk across the 
fields again and gather flowers in the 
spring. But you will not get that wish 
either, Violette. 

VIOLETTE: I know. That weuld b« a 
miracle. But I can wish it. Sore- 
times miracles have happened on 
Christmas Eve. (There is a knock 
and when Violette opens the door an 
old man enters carrying a dog.) 

OLD MAN: Good evening, Mader «i- 
selle. Could you care for a por. 
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With garlands let us deck the house; 
With holly wreath, the door. 
Poinsettias in scarlet 
Bring joy to us once more. 
And gifts wrapped up in paper gay 
To bring our love on Christmas day. 
While angels guard the manger 
As they their watch they keep. 
A star to shine and spread its glow 
Across the world of soft, white snow. 
Then candy canes in red and white 
To hang on the tree, with branches 
bright. 
And gifts of love, all picked with care, 
Gifts for those whose lives we share. 
With mistletoe hung from above, 
Green that symbolizes love. 
And candles by whose flickering light 
Shines forth our faith on Christmas 
night. 
Slim tapers lighting up the way 
To happiness on Christmas Day! 
After all are on stage or have passed 


(Continued from page 32) 


little, wounded puppy? He has been 
shot and I saw him limping slowly 
down the icy road. A drink of water, 
a warm fire, and a dressing for his 
wounds will fix him up. I would stay 
to help but I am needed in town. 

VIOLETTE (taking the dog): Poor 
little dog! I'll do my very best. 

OLD MAN: Thank you. You are a kind 
little girl and the Lord will bless you 
for he never fails a gentle heart. 
( Exits.) 

VIOLETTE (giving dog to grandmother 
and bringing her medicine and band- 
ages): I must go outside for more 
water, Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER: Are you afraid of 
the dark? 

VIOLETTE: Oh, no. (Puts a coat 
about her, picks up water bucket, and 
leaves. Grandmother dresses the 
dog’s wounds and lays him down be- 
side her chair near the fire.) 

VIOLETTE (enters shivering) : My, but 
it is really cold. (She sets the bucket 
down and fills a pan with water. As 
she stoops to give the water to the dog 
the door opens and a closely hooded 
stranger steps in and moves to the 
fire, warming her hands.) 

STRANGER: Your fire is cheerful on 
this wintry night. How good it feels. 

for I am chilled from traveling far! 
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across it in procession they should re- 
main on stage or come back on to give 
audience a few seconds to look at scene. 
CURTAIN CLOSES 


NARRATOR: 

Let us never forget the true meaning 
of Christmas — the holy story of the 
birth of Christ. We should pause in our 
gaiety and do Him homage, perhaps by 
a simple prayer, perhaps by some kindly 
act we perform. 

For a brief moment let us draw 
aside the curtain of time; back 2,000 
years to that wonderful night when a 
shining star and a choir of angels led 
the way to a humble stable. 


MUSIC: Soft, reverent. Vocal and 
accompaniment, “Silent Night,” 
continuing through scene. Music 
fades out entirely as curtain closes. 


CURTAIN: Opens slowly revealing 
Nativity scene. Tableau of Virgin 


I am hungry, too, for I have not 
eaten for two days. Surely, good 
people, you have food to give a home- 
less old woman? 

GRANDMOTHER: There is little food 
in this house tonight even though to- 
morrow is Christmas. You know, 
Stranger, how little food the French 
folk have. We have done without 
much food for the past week to have 
a little for the great day, but it is not 
enough for guests. 

STRANGER: You surely could not turn 
me away weak and starving. 

GRANDMOTHER: It is hard. I do not 
like to be unkind but we have so 
little. You may warm yourself for we 
can share our fire, but you had better 
go on to the town to beg for food. 

STRANGER: But I am too weak to 
travel further without food. 

VIOLETTE: Oh, Grandmother. We 
cannot send her away hungry. 

GRANDMOTHER: But, Violette, we 
shall all go hungry if we give away 
our dinner. 

VIOLETTE: I will give her my share! 
(She runs to cupboard and gets 
cookies and a sandwich.) Here, there 
will be some milk for me in the morn- 
ing so I shall not go hungry. 

STRANGER: You are a good child. 

Come with me. I need you for your 

heart is made of gold. (Grasps 
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and Joseph and Baby first, then the 
other characters come on until tableau “ 
is complete. Curtain closes after a 
few seconds. 


NARRATOR: 

It seems to me that we have forgotten 
something to make our recipe for a 
Merry Christmas complete. Why, of 
course—Santa Claus! We just couldn’t 
have Christmas without Santa Claus. 

Listen! (Sleigh bells ring off stage and 
music begins softly, the tune being 
“Jingle Bells.”) I you hear what I hear 
it must be Santa himself! 

CURTAIN: Opens and Santa comes on 
stage calling “Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas, everyone!” 

MUSIC: Chorus with audience partici- 
pation sings “Jingle Bells.” 

FINALE: Everyone in cast comes on 
stage for final tableau scene. 

CURTAIN 


Violette and pulls her toward the 
door.) 

VIOLETTE: No, no! Help me, Grand- 
mother. 

GRANDMOTHER: Please, Stranger, let 
her go! (Grandmother pulls herself 
to her feet and with the aid of her 
cane takes a few stumbling steps for- 
ward. The stranger releases Violette 
who cries out.) 

VIOLETTE: Grandmother! A miracle, 
a miracle! You walked. 

GRANDMOTHER (looking down at her 
feet in astonishment): And so I did. 
(She takes a few experimental steps 
forward.) 1 can walk! 

STRANGER (dropping her hooded 
cloak and revealing herself as a white- 
robed angel); Yes, you have been 
healed. And I am not a stranger to 
you. I am the Christmas Spirit you 
have always known. You have shown 
me tonight that you know the true 
meaning of Christmas so I ask that 
you teach it to others. Starting in 
your own home make your love reach 
out in an ever greater and greater 
circle to all parts of the world until 
every heart is filled with it. In that 
way and only that way shall the 
Christmas song come true, the song 
the angels sang that Holy Eve of 
“peace on earth to men of good will.” 


CURTAIN 
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IN A CANDY SHOP 


CAST and COSTUMES 
Storyteller: wears everyday clothes. 
Miss Lolly Pop: wears green crepe- 

paper waist, bulged out to look like a 

lollipop. 

Mr. Peppermint Stick: straight, white 
crepe-paper costume reaching from neck 
to feet (slits for arms) and striped with 
red paper. 

Billy: wears everyday clothes. 

May: wears everyday clothes. 

Billy and May may be omitted and 
their lines may be recited by Storyteller. 
SETTING 

In the background of the stage Miss 
Lolly Pop and Mr. Peppermint Stick 
stand on a “shelf,” which might be a 
bench. As the play opens, the Story- 
teller is in the foreground. As she (or 
he) recites the first lines, Miss Lolly 
Pop and Mr. Peppermint Stick go 
through the motions of an argument, 
with angry looks, waving of hands, 
and the moving of their lips. 
STORYTELLER: 

Mr. Peppermint Stick and Miss Lolly 
Pop 

Argued one day in the Candy Shop; 

Listen quite closely. You'll hear, 
without doubt. 

What these two argued and shouted 
about. 

MR. PEPPERMINT STICK (very sar- 
castically) : 

I’m tall and I’m lean, while you're 
fat and dumpy. 

Yes, really, I think you’re quite 
lumpy and bumpy. 

MISS LOLLY POP (also sarcastically) : 
I’d rather be fat than skinny as youl 
Were you any thinner, you’d snap 

right in two! 

MR. PEPPERMINT STICK: 

Come, come! Don’t be cross, my dear 
little Lolly; 

Fat ones like you are supposed to be 
jolly! 

MISS LOLLY POP: 

And the saying is: Thin ones like you 
are by far 

Crosser than plump ones—and that’s 
what you are! 
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MR. PEPPERMINT STICK: 

Tut, tut, my dear! Just your swelled 
head is sweet, 

While I am delicious clear down to 
my feet. 

MISS LOLLY POP (proudly) : 
Perhaps! But I’m one lovely color all 

the way through, 

I’d hate to be seen in those loud 
stripes like you! 

MR. PEPPERMINT STICK (laugh- 

ing): 

Ho, Ho, my dear Lolly, it’s plain to 
be seen 

That it’s nothing but envy that makes 
you so green! 

MISS LOLLY POP (stamps foot) : 
Envy indeed! The idea; it’s not. 
I’m sorry for you, with those stripes 

as your lot. 





WHOSE TREE? 


My granny’s all excited 
About my Christmas tree, 
She says that it’s old-fashioned, 


It’s different as can be. 


Popcorn balls and paper chains 
Trim this Christmas tree, 

It’s lit with tiny candles bright 
That wink and blink at me. 


From the many branches hang 
Cornucopias filled with candy, 
Gingerbread men with frosty coats 


All hanging low and handy. 


Does Santa ever make mistakes? 
I wonder—would it be 
That he brought this Christmas tree 


For Granny, ’stead of me? 


—TIsabelle Groetzinger 














A PLAYLET IN RHYME 


By IRENE U. HARTWELL 


MR. PEPPERMINT STICK: 

Haven’t you heard, Miss Lolly, ‘ny 
dear, 

That stripes are the latest of fashi:ns 
this_year? 

MISS LOLLY POP (very angrily) : 

Your boasting and bragging and pr:de 
make me sick! 

You’re not better than I, Mr. Pepper- 
mint Stick! 

MR. PEPPERMINT STICK (very on- 
grily) : 

If you were only a man, now, Miss 
Pop, 

To such terrible insults I’d soon put 
a stop! 

STORYTELLER (As the Storyteller 
speaks Mr. Peppermint Stick and Miss 
Lolly Pop argue silently again) : 

So Peppermint Stick and Miss Lolly 
Pop 

Argued all night in that old Candy 
Shop, 

Argued and argued until the next day 

When into the shop ran Billy and 
May. 

Billy and May come running in and 
as the Storyteller continues, May 
takes the lollipop by the arm and Billy 
takes the peppermint stick and they 
start to walk off the stage, speaking 
their lines in the proper places. 
STORYTELLER: 

And May chose a lollipop, fat an 
green, 

While Bill chose the brightest 
stick to be seen. 

Said May 
MAY: 

This lollipop’s sweet as can be! 
STORYTELLER : 

Said Bill 
BILL: 

This peppermint stick just suits r¢! 
STORYTELLER: 

And so it turned out, quite fine 
quite jolly 

With everyone pleased. even Pe; py 
and Lolly! 

(As Peppy and Lolly go off stage t' ey 
smile happily.) 

CURTAIN 
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VELL ART FOR THE CHILDREN'S SAKE 
By AMY SCHARF 
» “ny 
nins 
: INTRODUCTION activities—manuscript writing, lettering, | never (unless a child asks for help) 
pride There’s an old saying about “art for _ pasting, paper cutting, and so on. That __ begin explaining how to do it, or what 
ait’s sake” which we should like to is why we believe crayon work should _ techniques to use, or make any comment 
pper paraphrase as “art for the children’s be completely creative, never following _ about how to improve a picture on which 
sake.” In this article on crayoning for _a pattern. a child is working. Nor should she ever 
, an primary grades we should like to show We realize that many schools, regard- = mark on or over a child’s drawing. 
how original crayon work (as opposed _less of the teacher’s preference, supply After the drawings are finished, chil- 
Miss to patterns) develops the children’s workbooks to color. If this is the dren and teacher together may criticize 
creative impulses and broadens their case, we suggest that the teacher use and make suggestions for improvements 
1 put potential appreciation for fine arts. In these workbooks from the standpoint of in the pictures and in future work, but 
other words, art by and for children _color—underline in red, circle in green, _ this should never be done while work is 
teller for their own good now and future good _— combine two colors to make orange, and _in progress. 
Min for themselves and those they will have _so on. In this way the children will be Little children should, as we have 
under their influence. coloring, yes, but not from the stand- _ said before, draw on large sheets of 
Lolly But no matter what the ages of the _point of design and so this coloring paper. This is so that they will not feel 
children, if they have had no experience __ will not inhibit their own ideas. cramped and repressed. 
andy with crayon work, these methods will be Let us assume a sample problem: the The teacher should encourage the 
applicable! children want to make pictures that they children to use many colors, to com- 
"= We shall present to the teacher ways can hang around the classroom. The bine colors to make new ones. (The 
and of teaching crayon work and some of teacher may help them in a manner color chart, or wheel, works in here, 
the different kinds of crayon work — gimilar to the following: and we suggest that teachers refer to 
saad which children can do. First she shows them several simple “Teaching - Color in the Primary 
May SUPPLIES FOR WORK outline pictures — a tree, a dog, a bell, Gr . des,” page 18, September 1946, 
Billy In crayon work there is a great ad- a boy, a rabbit, and so on. She should Junior Arts and Activities.) 
hey vantage in the matter of work material _ put these pictures up where the children In art work when the children do not 
aking —it is inexpensive. All the teacher and can see them. Then she should suggest  ‘T@W from a model, for example, when 
the children need are crayons (several that each child pick out a subject which they are illustrating stories, the teacher 
colors, at least all the primary ones are _he believes he’d like to draw. After they should encourage the children to ‘draw 
: and desirable) and large sheets of paper. have decided on their subjects, the what  ‘igsilaaatas How do you think it 
Any kind of large sheets of paper will teacher suggests that they practice draw- looks? 
t red do—wrapping paper, butcher paper, __ ing the objects from the picture models) CRAYON TECHNIQUES 
regular drawing paper, notebook paper, When the children have practiced There are several different ways of 
newsprint are a few. Only one caution enough so that they are ready to make using crayons. We shall discuss some 
must be observed in the matter of mate- the finished drawings, the teacher of them here and with a little experi- 
rials: the teacher should supply plenty _ should suggest that they decide on what mentation most teachers will find their 
of both paper and crayons. colors they will use in their pictures. own variations and techniques for 
PROCEDURE Then the children are ready to make crayon work. oo 
. Some educators advocate pattern their pictures. They should not make One way of achieving different effects 
coloring with crayons as useful in devel- 2 outline sketch first and then fill itin is by the way the crayon is held. When 
oping motor co-ordination. However, with color. They should begin coloring it is held flat, a broad, porous-looking 
e end we ask the teacher to consider this: in and work out the picture outlines-as line is made. When the crayon is held 
crayon work the children’s free, crea- ‘hey g0. straight, an average width ( depending, 
Per py tive expression is preferable, almost all All suggestions and “art lectures” of Course, on how much to a point the 
of us agree on that point. Therefore, | about how to color and techniques to CTayon is sharpened) is obtained. Bear- 
e ti ey why waste a wonderful creative medium use should be made before the class 8 down heavily will produce a waxy, 





like crayon work when motor co-ordina- 
ticn can be developed in so many other 
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begins to draw. After the children have 
begun their work the teacher should 


slick surface, and so on. The teacher 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FIGURE DRAWING 
WITH CRAYON 


Figure drawing by the method we have shown 
on this page teaches the child freedom of arm 
movement. In addition, the child has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the figure come out with only a few 
strokes. The child also gains more freedom of 
expression because he is uninhibited by the neces- 
sity of "coloring in" or making "tight" outlines. 

In using this method the teacher need not have 
formal art training; she need only keep in mind the 
following: Before presenting the children with 
drawing, the teacher should illustrate on the black- 
board the method to be used. She can do this by 
drawing some figures—a cat, a tree in the school- 
yard, a flower, and so on. The children then can 
practice making the strokes on the blackboard, 
using the flat of the chalk as they will later use 
the flat of the crayon. 


When the teacher believes that the children are 
ready for it, she should give them large sheets of 
paper. Long, thick crayons may be broken up for 
the drawing purpose. The children should be al- 
lowed to draw any figures they want; those shown 
on this page are only illustrations of method and 
suggested figures. 

After they have drawn the figures, the children 
can fill in details—eyes, whiskers, buttons, etc.— 
with the point of the crayon. 


Use Flat of 
crayon and draw 
figure in vroad 
strones inetead 
of outline. 


Brean long 
crayon into 
smaller 
pieces ° 


Figure % 
is drawn, 
use end of 
crayon for 


details. 
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be interesting, in 
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COLOR DESIGNS IN CRAYON 


The purpose of these designs is to teach the 
Divided triangles ane saute ian children the use of color and blending color and 
squares can be unusual ES act. sip: using complementary colors. First, the teacher 
in desigin and color. Be Cyt) i should approach the activity with the idea that 
kite Sa bcs oe Pier ; this is a kind of "color game," the object of which 
swan ny at is designs to put up around the classroom, note- 
ae Se book covers, and so on. She should suggest the 
Sakere wot —= we ove shapes by drawing them—straight line, curved line, 
sere jagged line, etc.—on the blackboard. She should 
explain to the children what the shapes are. Then, 
she should ask the children to pick out the red 
(any color may be used, actually) crayon from their 
crayon box. This helps to teach them to differenti- 
ate between colors. Then she suggests that they 
draw one of the shapes, whichever one they 
choose. Then another color is chosen and another 
shape drawn, a third color is chosen and a third 
shape drawn, and so on., After this is done 
teacher and children should discuss the shapes and 
colors: What shapes look best in what colors? 
What shapes do they like the best? Which colors 
do they think are prettiest? 


After this, the children can combine shapes and 
colors, whichever ones they choose. And again 
Tou. ebtier an a discussion of the work is held: Which colors look 
APE? best together? Which shapes look best combined 

with what colors? and so on. Since this activi 
has been more or less of an experimen’ the chil- 
dren will probably want to begin over again on 
designs which will actually be used in the classroom. 





and colors and 
_ See the interes— 
ting, results in 
design and color, 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the tremendous body of Christ- 
mas music is contained some of the 
most beautiful music which has ever 
been written. It is beautiful in both the 
manner in which it is composed and 
in the sentiment which has inspired it. 
Yet, children (and many of the rest of 
us, too) know only a very small portion 
of this music. 

In school programs, plays and pag- 
eants, and seasonal singing we have 
limited ourselves to the obvious. There 
is a gteat supply of this not-so-obvious 
music readily available and it is within 
the range of the abilities of most upper- 
grade children. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
make available to the teacher informa- 
tion about sources of this music, to 
show how it may be presented and 
taught, and how it may be utilized in 
the class’s Christmas activities. 


PROCEDURE 


Learning something about the origin 
and background of Christmas music is 
the way to’ gain understanding and 
therefore interest in the performance 
of it. Christmas music stems from two 
principal sources: folk music and the 
music of the church. 


In order to understand the spirit and 
theme of many of the old carols we 
must first understand how they came 
into being. 

At one time dancing was permitted 
in the church; in fact, it was a custom. 
A scene, or crib as it was sometimes 
called, depicting the manger in which 
the Christ was born was set up and the 
people (or dancing choir) sang and 
danced about it. 

This practice was eventually out- 
lawed, however, the rollicking music 
was perpetuated in gay carols of the 
spirit of “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men,” and the famous “Boar’s Head” 
carol which tells about a Christmas 
custom of bringing in the boar’s head 
to the table. The words which were 
used in the church were usually changed 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


and only the gay tune remained much 
as it was. However, one notes that 
many of these old carols do have Latin 
words and phrases or refrains. That is 
because the words of the Church music 
were written in Latin and although new 
words were given to the tunes some of 
the old Latin ones were kept, perhaps 
to add “quality” and distinction to 
the songs. 

St. Francis of Assisi is responsible 
for the advent of more spiritual carols 
for the ordinary people. Before his 
time (he lived in the early part of the 
13th century) the language of the 
Church music was poorly understood 
by the ordinary men and women. This 
was only natural because at that time 
most people had no education whatso- 
ever. They could not read or write 
their own language, let alone a more-or- 
less foreign one like Latin. In addition, 
notes of music were practically un- 
known to most people. The words of the 
church music were written in Latin and 
the music itself was difficult for com- 
pletely untrained voices to sing. St. 
Francis was one of the first to bring 
spiritual Christmas music (as opposed 
to the gayer type carols) into the range 
of the ordinary people’s comprehension 
and ability. Others followed his lead 
and today we have many beautiful 
carols which almost anyone can sing. 


Much of the more advanced Christmas 
music, or that of the Church, is written 
in a minor key (or has minor phrases). 
This is not to denote sadness. The more 
“formal” music of the church had its 
beginnings in the ancient Hebrew 
chants (often minor and what we would 
call monotonous) in addition to those 
of ancient Greek music. The words 
were more important than the music 
because it was the words which in- 
toned the splendor and glory of the 
season and the humbleness of man be- 
fore God. Although gradually more 
ambitious music was written, and finally 
the masterpieces which we know today, 
some of the old phrases were kept. 

In addition to this, the “formal” 


A STUDY OF SEASONAL MUSIC 


music of the church was devoted to 
the highest spiritual feeling and the 
solemn dignity of the inspiration was 
often expressed in minor or more som- 
ber tones. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 

We therefore suggest that the minor 
scale be introduced to and learned by 
the children and that they be freed of 
the idea that this is “the sad key.” In 
the case of Christmas music the com. 
posers were usually following custom. 

The teacher must stress, too, the im- 
portance of clear enunciation since the 
words are traditionally so important 
and they should be understood by all 
who hear them. 

The number of parts which will be 
sung depends on the abilities of the 
class. However, we do not suggest more 
than three-part singing unless the chil- 
dren have unusual ability. 

The teacher should choose the voices 
best suited to each part and then have 
each group practice its part individually. 
It is extremely important that in this 
more or less unfamiliar music the 
groups know their separate parts t/or- 
oughly before any attempt is made to 
have the groups sing in unison. 

The introduction of audio-visual aids 
— records, pictures of the old music 
manuscripts, pictures of old instruments 
which were used for accompaniments— 
and other aids such as stories about the 
songs and their composers, may help to 
stimulate interest in the singing when 
seemingly endless drill and practice be- 
come dull. 

Some of the basic precepts of learning 
how to sing (see Junior Arts and 
Activities, October 1947, “Teaching 
Singing to the Primary Grades”) such 
as opening the mouth for the tone: to 
come out, loud and soft singing, an’. so 
on, may well be considered at this time. 


UTILIZATION OF MATERIAL 

“But how can I use this new material 
in my Christmas programs?” That ‘s 4 
question every teacher must consider. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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, in . OY /D 4 
ade to g Yd poy To add interest and variety to a Christmas pag- 
eant, the children might dress as carolers of long 
al aids ago. These costumes of the medieval period may 
music } : f provide the class with some ideas as to what kind 
nants a AS) Sie Se ; of costumes they can use. 
sii S Wp p | £4424 One advantage in making costumes such as 
i LE wKAg 44:4 those we have shown here is that the loose, flow- 
1elp to - A ae, Sage Ca ES ing effects, broken only by belts, are easy to simu- 
; 1a | Gass late. This makes the designing and sewing of such 
faze 00 Wy’, Vi A\\ ee costumes much easier. 
ice be- 3 “4 Py Kg AV The women's headdresses can be made of card- 
board and then the material draped over and 
arning WAL A \ down from them. The men's hats can be made by 
ts and : V Ye cutting the brims from old hats, painting the hats 


aching with gold or silver and any additional designs. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF LONG AGO e 


The musical instruments shown on this page are ; th : 
examples of some of the instruments used to make ; 
music in long-ago times. 


The teacher may use the page as it stands to 
illustrate to the children some of the musical in- ; 
struments which preceded those of the present. 2 

Models of the instruments, made in cardboard, 
might be made for the children to carry in a , 
pageant or diorama scene depicting carolers of 
the past. Ai 

Models of the instruments may also be made in Ei 
clay and after they have dried, the models can be G: 
painted. Then these models can be used in a dior- bet 
ama, or in an exhibit of miniature instruments. th 

The border at the top of the page may be used : ” 
as a model for a mural or perhaps a diorama ; = 
scene of small, clay figures depicting music makers le 
of earlier times. P 

The possibilities of these illustrations in design W 
should not be overlooked. Also, they may be used @ 5 
as decorations on music notebook covers, as black- recorder “ 
board borders, and so on. th 
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NATURE STUDY — 


K'NDERGARTEN AND GRADE | 


‘he audio-visual aids suitable for use 
h the nature-study program in the 
y er grades are generally known to 
hers: collections of various sorts for 
classroom museum; pictures—pref- 
bly of the outline type — for identi- 
ition; posters; picture books; and so 
Of course, there are movies and 
e films or filmstrips. Less well known 
records of actual bird calls and 
nal sounds which may be used in 

“nection with pictures, posters, and 

- filmstrips. The point to bring out 

Are these devices used to greatest 
vantage? 

Many kindergarten teachers may 
question the use of movies, for example. 
Authorities recommend it and, by ex- 
ereising care, teachers will find that 
movies can be used effectively. First. 
they should be sure that the subject 
matter is really suitable. It goes with- 
out saying that no picture should be 
presented which has not been previously 
viewed by the teacher. 

\lmost all children have had the ex- 
perience of attending movies -but they 
need to be given some indication of 
what to look for in the films. Otherwise 
there may be a tendency toward inatten- 
tion. The subject matter may be in- 
troduced through conversation, picture 

wks, and the like. Films should not 

introduced to an unprepared class. 

Here are some suggestions for films 

| filmstrips suitable for use in the 
indergarten and grade one. “How 

vimals’ Are Protected From Their 
vemies,” “Some .Squirrels and Other 
sawing Animals,” “How Young Birds 
bet Food” — filmstrips available from 

Society For Visual Education. 
‘l ‘aytime at the Zoo.” “Wild Animals” 

ilms available from Walter O. Gut- 

n, Inc. “Black Bear Twins,” “Care of 
5,’ “Common Animals of the 
ods,” “Horse”—films-available from 
yclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
iby Beavers,” “Dog Show,” “Fluffy 

Kitten.” “Pets” — films available 
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from DeVry Films and Laboratories. 
(Addresses of these firms will be sent 
upon request.) 

The films listed above have been 
specifically designed and produced for 
classroom use and, of course, are supe- 
rior and safer than other types. How- 
ever, some firms produce films which 
can be adapted for school use—even in 
the kindergarten. Among these — to 
mention only a few—are “Apples—aAll 
American.” (Virginia Conservation De- 
partment), “Cows and Chickens” (Swift 
and Company). “The Beaver Family,” 
“The Beaver People,” “Bird Neighbors 
in Winter,” and “Grey Owl’s Little 
Brother,” (National Parks Bureau of 
Canada). “‘Three Little Bruins in the 
Woods.” (Venard Organization). (Ad- 
dresses of these firms will be supplied 
upon request. ) 

With respect to these latter movies. 
since teachers will want to view them 
before presentation to their classes, it 
may be well to work in conjunction 
with teachers of older children who may 
be able to use the films in case they are 
not quite suitable. 

Let us assume that the movie has 
been presented. In order to make the 
experience as meaningful as possible, a 
discussion should be held immediately 
after the showing. Also—whenever pos- 
sible-— the movie should be shown in 
the classroom itself so that the pupils 
will get the idea that the activity is a 
part of class work. Children will, dur- 
ing the discussion, bring out certain 
points about the movie—parts they may 
have liked and also parts which bear on 
the study at hand. If there are some 
points which the teacher feels have been 
overlooked, she may inject questions 
into the conversation. The film may be 
shown again at this time or later. 

To add interest to the study and to 
aid the children’s memories, pictures, 
posters, and other visual materials 
should be placed where the children can 

(Continued on page 44) 





SERAMO CLAY 


Makes Its Own Argument 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. It is 
economical because there need be no waste. 
The colorful Enamels, which can be mixed, 
make possible satisfying harmonies. A fine 
luster can be produced by rubbing with a 
soft cloth. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


December is a busy month for all 


elementary teachers. We know you 
want to have materials, projects, and 
activities on hand. Write us your 
questions about integrations and cor- 
relations, sources of materials, suit- 
able books for supplementary reading 
and reference, programs, and so on. 


We have established a separate de- 
partment for finding the answers to 
teachers’ questions. 


It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. Write early so that 
your letter will arrive before the rush. 


Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 


Write to: 
The Editor 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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THE CREATIVE DRAMA 


By RUTH S. SHERMAN 


Today teachers are encouraged to ex- 
periment and to go adventuring with 
children. It is a day of the teacher’s 
growth as well as the pupils’. In this 
spirit, teaching is enriched by varied 
experiences and classroom living be- 
comes dynamic. Any group who lives 
in this invigorating atmosphere will be 
found giving outlet to the creative’ urge 
through some avenue of expressicn. 
It may be art, poetry, music, writing, 
drama, crafts, or the dance. 


This is the experience of our group 
of intermediate-age children in the field 
of creative dramatics. During a free 
period, the class assembled in an extra 
study room and were found giving ex- 
pression to the creative urge by drama- 
tizing, with zest and talent, a poorly 
written original play. This observation 
was revealing, also a definite challenge 
to the teacher. 

We wondered how to fill this express- 
ed need of the pupils with a worth-while 
activity which would utilize all the ap- 
parent and latent talents of the group 
in their desire to produce a stage pres- 
entation for their own enrichment and 
for the entertainment of others. 

The dramatic urge, which was so 
strongly manifested, was soon met in a 
truly adventurous spirit. Instead of 
using prepared plays, the group chose 
a chairman who called upon each child 
to search for stories which would lend 
themselves to dramatization. He listed 
each pupil’s stories on the blackboard. 
Daily reading lessons for the next few 
weeks centered around these stories. A 
final selection was made by the group. 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes” by Hans 
Christian Andersen was chosen. 


Other stories — both modern and 
classic—might be chosen for such an 
activity. In the intermediate grades the 
spirit of fantasy captivates children so 
that folk tales and fairy tales are very 
popular. However, younger children 
appear to prefer stories about animals. 
home life, and the like; while older 
pupils may well select those with an 
historical background, such as the lives 
of great men. 


The story was read again and again 
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until that feeling of fellowship, that 
sense of vividness and freshness which 
made the various characters live within 
each individual was felt by all. The 
characters were listed, studied. discuss- 
ed, and gradually became living people. 

The children asked themselves, “Who 
am I in this land of ancient glory?” 
“How would I feel if I were the Em- 
peror?< “What would I say?” “How 
would I feel if I were a citizen?” 
“What would I say?” “What attendants 
would I have?” 

“IT would have a special valet,” spoke 
one. 


“T would have a butler,” said another. 

Thus, through co-operative discus- 
sion, new characters were created and a 
keen feeling of. familiarity with the dif- 
ferent characters gripped each individ- 
ual. Gradually each child stepped into 
character. The vivid imaginations and 
the inspiring thoughts of the story soon 
produced the necessary conversation. 


The climaxes of the play were discuss- 
ed and it was decided to make them the 
logical places for the acts to end. Three 
acts resulted. As the conversation for 
each act became set, a chairman was 
chosen from the acting group. It was 
his duty to supervise the actual writing 
of the play. Each student wrote or 
dictated his part. When each act was 
finished, it was presented to the class 
for evaluation. Special thought was 
given to the opening and closing sen- 
tences, but each line was studied, dis- 
cussed, and polished until all were satis- 
fied that it was the best they had to give. 

Out of this atmosphere of freedom 
and responsibility, wherein intelligence 
was the instrument for social organiza- 
tion, there grew a production which 
was fun to give and much more enjoy- 
able to the audience than any previously 
presented at our school. 

We found we were working with new 
personalities who, with continued guid- 
ance, tended to become dynamic. A 
greater joy gradually and unconsciously 
crept into our work and, finally, a reali- 
zation that creative teaching is the gate- 
way to real happiness. 


THE TALE OF 
A CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING 


By ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


Once there was a little lassie, 

Such a pretty little lassie, 

Who knew how but didn’t like to 
her hose. 

This was hard upon her mother 

And her sister and her brother, 

But mostly it was hard upon her tors. 


arm 


For they stuck out of her stocking! 

(Yes, I know it sounds quite shocking.) 

And they bumped against the leather 
of her shoe; 

So they put their heads together 

(All ten toes inside the leather), 

And decided there was something they 
must do. 


Now one night, when she was sleeping, 

To her bed came softly creeping 

From her window—oh, now what do 
you suppose ?— 

A little Christmas fairy, 

Laughing softly, airy, wary, 

As he worked his mystic magic on her 
toes. 


Each one changed into a brownie 

Prancing, dancing, sly and clowny 

For “twas Christmas Eve when fairy 
folk are free— 

And they took the lassie’s stocking. 

With a great big hole so shocking, 

And they hung it up where Santa Claus 
could see! 


Now—though Santa Claus is kindly 

He doesn’t work just blindly, 

(nd each present he put in fell through 
the hole. 

“Dear me,” said Santa, “—shocking! 

Here’s a very shabby stocking. 

Something must be done about 
bless my soul!” 


“ 


Then each little clowny brownie 

Hopped on Santa’s beard so downy 

Whispered in his ear until he shook his 
head. 

Then he laughed and called the fair: 

Who changed all those brownies ai: 

Back into ten little toes asleep in | 


Out of bed on Christmas morning 

Lassie ran (she had no warning). 

And she saw among her gifts a ¢ 
big BALL 

OF WOOLY DARNING COTTON 

(Santa Claus had not forgotten.) 

How she laughed, but her ten 
laughed most of all. 
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Ye are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to ielp you! 
‘eachers are invited to send to this depart- 
nt ideas and suggestions that will be helpful 
| interesting to teachers. One dollar will 
be paid for each contribution accepted. Send 
r ideas and suggestions for this page to 
»,cher’s Corner, Junior Arts and Activities. 


KIEPING CLOAKROOMS NEAT 


‘9 your boys and girls get their boots and 

bers mixed up? Do the boots refuse to 
aad up straight and so they make the cloak- 
.m look like a shoe store after a sale? 





} 
Uy, WY WWM 

Well, how about the spring-type clothes- 
pins for snapping the pairs of boots together? 
The names of the children may be written 
on the flat surface of the pins and so each 
child will have a pin for his or her boots. 
During the daytime when they are not in use, 
the boots, clipped together, stand in neat 
pairs and ownership is not confused. 

When not in use these pins may be clipped 
to a wire or string strung along the wall of 
the cloakroom. This wire should be low 
enough so that it is within easy reach of the 
smallest children. 

Irma Dovey 


FLOWER EXCHANGE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


* 
In many classrooms it is the custom for the 


children to exchange Christmas gifts. Here 
is an idea that will prevent any embarrass- 
ment for children who might not be able to 
give gifts and in addition it makes an excel- 
lent classroom activity. 


Let the children collect flowerpots and 
ckages of seeds. Obtain dirt and probably 
u will need some of the commercial fertili- 
r which is good for growing potted plants. 

‘hen the children can plant the seeds. 
ach child is responsible for his plant—for 
eping it watered, putting fertilizer on it, 
and so on. The plants might be set on the 
window ledges or on a table by windows 
where the sun comes in. Each plant should 
be tagged with the name of the child to whom 
it belongs. 

ihe children can go ahead and draw names 
for gifts, the gifts in this case being the plants 
which the children exchange. 

Many additional activities may be connected 
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TEACHER’S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


with this Christmas exchange—decorating the 
flowerpots, making gift cards to attach to the 
plants, finding out about the kinds of flowers 
in each pot, and so on. 

The children in my class found this activity 
very exciting and they thoroughly enjoyed 
their flower Christmas exchange. 


—Mrs. Charlie Gable 


TOY MONEY HELPS 
MAKE CHANGE 


Toy money, the kind which can be pur- 
chased at most ten-cent stores, serves to teach 
children how to handle money in real life. 

Give each child some of the money. The 
first child acts as cashier. He can use the 


- teacher’s desk. A second child writes the 


transaction on the blackboard. A third child 
plays the part of the customer. 

The customer comes to the desk and may 
say something like this: “I want a sled for 
$7.85.” At the same time he hands the cashier 
a ten-dollar bill. 

The cashier takes the bill and places it in 
the cash box. He says aloud, “$7.85 out of 
$10.00.” Then he picks up a nickel and hands 
it to the customer saying, “$7.90.” Again he 
reaches into the box and this time he picks 
up a dime. As he hands the customer the 
dime he says, “$8.00.” The next time he lays 
a dollar bill in the customer’s hand and says, 
“$9.00.” Again he gives the customer a dollar 
bill and then he says, “$10.00.” This com- 
pletes the transaction. 

Then the customer becomes the banker, 
the banker the customer, and a new child 
comes up to watch so that he will be ready 
to be the new customer. 

—Golda Gaskins 


PULL A STORY IDEA 

I fasten brightly colored yarn to smal] 
squares of cardboard on the backs of which 
pictures have been pasted (pictures of trains, 
dolls, people, animals, and so on). The 
squares of cardboard are then fitted into slots 
on a large cardboard sheet. The pictures are 
fitted in so that the picture is facing inside 
and the yarn is hanging out. 





Then each child goes up to “pull a square.” 
The picture on the square they have pulled 
out contains their clue to a story. They, in 
turn, must go to the school library during 
spare time and find a book or story about the 
subject of their pictures. For example, if the 
picture is that of a cat, they must find a book 
or story about cats. The child must read the 
book or story and then report on it to the 
class during our “Outside Reading Period.” 

My children enjoy the game and I have 
found that their reading interests have 
widened considerably. 

—Lucille Ketter Abel 


SPELLING LUXURY LINER 

A spelling progress chart which was the 
result of a transportation unit proved to be 
a lot of fun for my class. 








We found pictures of ships, from the first 
simple log on which man rode the waters down 
to the modern luxury liner. 


The pictures were then mounted on a large 
sheet of tag board. We colored in back- 
grounds to make the pictures more attractive. 
We used just five pictures to gauge the prog- 
ress from that early log to the present. 

Then we cut small white slips of paper on 
which we lettered the names of the pupils. 
To fasten these slips on the chart we used 
ordinary straight pins. 

If a pupil did very good work in spelling 
he “rode” on a luxury liner, if he did medi- 
ocre work he traveled on a slower, not-quite- 
so-modern craft. If he did failing work he 
had to struggle along on the primitive log. 

The children tried to make very sure that 
they didn’t have to struggle along on the log! 

—Luella Feil 
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THE SHADOW PRESENT 


(Continued from page 31) 


called silhouettes and Mother says 
they're cut out of black paper. The pic- 
ture showed her carrying in his lunch 
tray. It looked just like her, with her 
funny little round chin and her apron 
with the bow coming untied. It was 
just like her own shadow made ever so 
little. And my card showed me fixing 
his fire. It looked like me, too. 

“Mother's presents!” Deborah and | 
both shouted even before we thanked 
him, and he had to grab the breakfast 
tray to keep Deborah from dropping it. 

He chuckled when we told him how 
we'd tried so hard to get Mother a nice 
Christmas present, and he said that he 
was glad that we liked the silhouettes. 

Mother liked them, too. She has one 
on each side of the fireplace. And 
she liked the tea cozy and the knife 
rack and the gold thimble, even though 
it was a whole week late. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


(Continued from page 41) 


see them. In other words, movies are 
not sufficient; they need to be aug- 


mented by other visual aids. 


In the lower grades it may not be 
practical to invest in commercially made 
posters and diagrams; these are usually 
designed for more advanced students. 
However, simple outline pictures of 
birds, animals, insects: diagrams of the 
universe: illustrations of the seasons; 
and the like can be used most effectively. 
Here, we may say, is one place where 
the so-called “coloring” books can be 
put to good use—not by the children but 
by the teacher. 

Another thought is to correlate art 
and nature by means of visual mate- 
rial. Many companies, in their adver- 
tisements in current periodicals, use 
reproductions of really fine paintings. 
These sometimes have nature subjects, 
particularly seasonal representations. 
They might be posted for all to see. 

We once heard a teacher say that one 
could always tell a primary teacher be- 
cause she collected cheese boxes. We 
should like to add, “because she collects 
pictures and posters.” 
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HOMEMAKI iG 


(Continued from page 7) 


house.” For example, an old picture 


frame might be painted and have a 
mirror inserted in it. 

Much the same process might be fol- 
lowed by girls in planning wardrobes 
accenting, of course, the intelligent use 
of discarded clothing to make other 
attractive garments. 


ACTIVITIES 

Throughout the unit we have out- 
lined many activities: making charts of 
work to be done, compiling notebooks. 
decorating the classroom, making a 
“dream house,” and the like. In addi- 
tion, demonstrations by various pupils 
inight be given: one boy demonstrating 
how to operate a furnace efficiently; 
another, showing how best to do simple 
carpentry — putting up pictures, repair- 
ing furniture, and the like; the girls 
preparing simple meals, outlining simple 
sewing procedures, and so on. 

As the unit progresses the children 
will want to devise many such activities. 


LASTING VALUES 

All during the unit the children should 
be developing certain attitudes: house- 
work need not be drudgery; it can be 
truly creative and artistic and intelligent 
as well as much fun. As a matter of fact 
it should be shown that it is much more 
enjoyable when one can apply all one’s 
faculties to problems than when one 
thinks of it as merely something that is 
uninteresting. 

The pleasant working together of 
father and mother who understand the 
problems each must face and who can 
co-operate in the solution of all prob- 
lems should be presented as a source 
of great pleasure. 

That living simply in a home with 
one’s children can be exciting, not just 


dull and boring. If proper plan: ing 
is given to the necessary tasks the 
performed and if co-operation € ists 
among the members of the family { cre 
will be time for many more soc | a] 
and pleasure activities than w uld 
otherwise be the case. In : (di. 
tion, a pleasant, well-organized |. me 
will of itself provide the atmospher for 
enjoyment within its walls or amon _ its 
members which would not be the | ase 
if the members are harassed by © er. 
work and unpleasant surroundings 


All this depends upon the peo = le 
working with what they have to the est 
advantage. It should constantl; be 
pointed out by the teacher that the »)il- 
ity to do extravagant things isn’t hat 
makes for happy home living. An e:en- 
ing of checkers can be quite as exci'ing 
as a movie; a second-hand table at! rac- 
tively painted and set in artistic fasiiion 
can be much more beautiful and pleas- 
ant for dining than a more expensive 
new table which does not fit into the 
surroundings. Those are only two ex- 
amples. In some communities it may be 
the custom for some of the children’s 
mothers to entertain elaborately. In 
that case it might be pointed out that 
simple refreshments appetizingly and at- 
tractively served can be just as satis. 
factory—and a good deal more healt!iful 
in most cases. 


Finally, the whole experience —- ex- 
tending as it does over a considerable 
period of time — should bring the chil- 
dren into a realization of the happiness 
that comes from family living, the many 
talents and skills which go into the 
efficient running of the home, and the 
opportunities for creative expression «nd 
intellectual development that living «ith 
people will afford. 


WHY SANTA WEARS A RED COAT 


(Continued from page 27) 


“I have it!” smiled Santa. “If we 
can’t clean the red paint off, then we 
can put more on! Come now, everyone 
take a brush and paint my coat red. 
They won’t mind down in the world 
I am sure.” 


In a jiffy it was done and there stood 
Santa in a bright red coat trimmed with 
white fur. The next night, when the 
last toy was packed and the reindeer 
were harnessed and pawing the ice, there 
sat Santa in his bright red coat, waving 
his whip and calling to Mrs. Santa and 


all the little helpers. 

“Good-bye! Merry Christmas!” he 
called. Up went the reindeer, hig! in 
the air, and Santa was off. Over the 
frozen Arctic ice he went, high over the 
treetops, down to the roof tops, ind 
up and down all the chimneys of the 
whole world. 

And what do you think? The w rid 
just loved Santa in his bright red « at. 
It loved him so much that ever since ‘iat 
day he has worn a bright red coat, ind 
I hope that he always will, don’t y u 
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ne of the nicest Christmas presents 
the. we can think of for young children 
(t!» publishers recommend it for first 
an second graders) is a copy of Baby 
Ro», written and illustrated by Laura 
Bannon. 

ersonally. we like Baby Roo even 
betier than Miss Bannon’s_ much- 
acciaimed Red Mittens. Perhaps it is 
because Baby Roo has a moral about 
the surface differences between animals 
(or people) and we are strongly in favor 
of any well-written book that teaches 
children ‘that surface differences such 
as what country we come from or what 
we look like are—surface differences. 

but we don’t want to give the im- 
pression that this is a stiff, ggody-goody 
story. It isn’t at all. It is, on the other 
hand, a very nice story about a baby 
kangaroo— Baby Roo — who was 
brought to this country by a sailor. 

Baby Roo is taken to the sailor’s farm 
home and there she meets the farm 
animals—the horse, the cow, the goat. 
the silly goose, and the pompous Mrs. 
Pie. and finally Shep. the dog. who 
helps Baby Roo make friends. 

Baby Roo needs Shep’s help because 
the farm animals are very provincial 
and they’ve never even heard of, let 
alone seen, a kangaroo so naturally they 
fee] that they can have absolutely noth- 
iny to do with such a peculiar creature! 

Miss Bannon has presented the story 
very well and she has carried out the 
illustrations just as well. 

This is a good book for children. 
a! not only that, but one that the chil- 
dr-n themselves will take to their hearts 
as their own kind of good book. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
‘’ Boston—$1.50) 

"he “in service” teacher can find for 
he self a wonderfully objective view and 
di cussion of modern educational trends 


in The Teacher and His Work by 


De-ember, 1947 


YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


George Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam. 

Although this book is intended as a 
text and subtitled “A First Course in 
Education,” it is the kind of book which 
is valuable to any teacher who wishes 
to keep herself abreast of the times. 

Perhaps a review of some of the 
chapter titles will give more of an in- 
dication of what the book contains than 
can a lengthy review (and it would 
have to be very lengthy). 

Here are some of the chapter titles: 
“Qualifications of the Teacher,” “Eco- 
nomic Welfare of the Teacher,” “Pro- 
fessional Relationships of the Teachers,” 
“The Child and the Teacher,” “The 
School and Society,” “Social Trends 
and Education.” “Educational Theo- 
rists and Their Influence,” “The Ele- 
mentary School,” “The Teacher and the 
Local Community.” 

These are not all of the chapters, but 
these headings indicate some of the con- 
tent of this very excellent book. 

(The Ronald Press Company, 15 Fast 
26 St., New York 10—$3.50) 


Uncle Swithin’s Inventions by Whea- 
ton P. Webb (illustrations by Round) 
is one of the most uproariously funny 
books that we’ve seen recently. 

Much of the humor is obvious, may- 
be even a little slapstick, but there is 
also a more subtly humorous under- 
tone to the whole book. Combine these 
two kinds of humor in the style of Mr. 
Webb and you have the fascinating 
goings-on of Uncle Swithin and Dennis. 

Uncle Swithin is “a no-account man, 
who never turned his hand to a day’s 


work, and was always going fishing, 
and whistling a sad, aimless kind of 
tune, and thinking up new inventions.” 
The whole town of Cicero agreed on 
that summary of Uncle Swithin. The 
whole town agreed, that is, with the 
exception of Dennis. Uncle Swithin’s 
nephew, who wanted to be an inventor 
too. (However, Dennis preferred elec- 
trical inventions above any other kind, 
even the marvelous “liar-proof fish- 
hook” that Uncle Swithin invented.) 

Because of their leanings toward 
scientific discovery and inventing Uncle 
Swithin and Dennis come in for much 
censure from Mrs. Riley, Dennis’ 
mother, who is forever and a day re- 
ferring to and calling upon her “dear, 
dead husband.” 

Seth Reed is the sly, rich banker who 
runs the town of Cicero. Seth decides 
to donate to the church a stained-glass 
window—a great panel of angels in reds 
and blues hovering over a group of 
Cicero children who are clustered about 
the knees of Mr. Seth Reed! 

But the wily Seth is no match for 
Uncle Swithin and Dennis. and he is 
effectively and hilariously downed in 
every encounter, from those with the 
marvelous electric eel and the reindeer 
who shed their antlers. right down to 
and through “The Great Cat Experi- 
ment” which explosively closes the ad- 
ventures of Uncle Swithin and Dennis. 


(Holiday House, 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11—$2.00) 


There is a quiet dignity and charm 
(Continued on page 46) 
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CRAYONING 


(Continued from page 35) 


should impress upon the children the 
different effects which can be obtained 
by simply the pressure of the crayons 
on the paper. 

Two colors held at the same time pro- 
duce similar shapes of different colors. 
Even three crayons of different colors 
might be held this way. This will be 
simplest for little children if the cray- 
ons are held flat for broad strokes. 

The paper on which the crayoning is 
done also has a great deal to do with 
the effect of the finished work. A rough, 
grainy paper gives the porous finish. If 
such paper is not available, the chil- 
dren might back their sheets with a 
rough book cover or similar rough- 
finish sheet. This will produce the fin- 
ish of the grainy surface. This is espe- 
cially good when it is desired that only 
a portion of the picture have the grainy 
surface. Sandpaper should not be over- 
looked as a medium for crayon work. 

With crayon, perhaps more so than 
with a :medium that is physically harder 
to handle such as water colors, there are 
great design possibilities with straight 
lines, triangles, curving lines, and other 
similarly simple figures. 

For projects and further suggestions 
utilizing these ideas and others which 
may be carried out in the classroom, see 
the projects on pages 36 and 37. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 45) 


about both the text and the illustrations 
in Here Comes the Peddler! by Marion 
McCook Moodey and illustrated by 
Kyra Markham. 

The plot of the story is in itself slight 

-the yearly visit of the peddler to one 
of the early, isolated California gold 
mining communities, in particular to 
the home of Mary Ellen: and her father 
and mother and little sister Florie. 

Mary Ellen wanted above everything 
else a soft, colored dress made of “store 
cloth.” The dresses which she and her 
sister wore were made of flour sacks 
which always came out of the bark 
dye a gray color. “Mary Ellen always 
hoped the sacks would come out some 
other color and surprise her mother. 
But they never did; they were always 
gray.” 

The peddler does bring something 
wonderful, but it is something even 
more wonderful than the things Mary 
Ellen had thought about. 

The entire story is handled with 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


(Continued from page 38) 


One way in which it can be used is 
by adding a variation to the standard 
carols and Christmas songs which are 
sung and played every Christmas. Chil- 
dren in the upper grades are by this 
time probably tiring of the same old 
songs done in the same old way. There- 
fore the introduction of this music will 
add sparkle to a program which in its 
essence makes no deviation from the 
usual type. 

Another way of utilizing the material 
is by building a program around the 
music itself. Using costumes, the chil- 
dren can depict the carolers, the church 
choirs, carry cardboard replicas of some 
of the old instruments, in pageant form 
show the development of the traditional 
Christmas music. 

A skit built around the old English 
mummers and minstrels, or the trou- 
badours of France, or the minnesingers 
of Germany may be done. Into these 
dramatizations may be incorporated 
some of the old Christmas customs 
which children find so interesting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Christmas Carols, arranged by Marjorie 
Wyckoff (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1946) 

Oberndorfer, Marx and Anne, Noels, a 
Collection of Christmas Carols (Chi- 
cago: H. T. FitzSimons Co., 1932) 

Perham, Beatrice. Christmas, Its Origins, 
Music, and Traditions (Chicago: Neil 
J. Kjos Music Co., 1937) 

... The Troubadours (Chicagg: Neil 
J. Kjos Music Co., 1937) 

. . . Minstrels and Minnesingers (Chi- 
cago: Neil J. Kjos Music Co., 1937) 


great understanding of what a sensitive 
little girl feels. And surely even grown- 
ups will feel the suspense when Mr. 
Samuels, the peddler, is showing the 
Bronson family his wares — the per- 
fumed, pink soap, the “extra fine 
lamps.” and finally “the special.” 

This is an unusual little classic for 
girls from age ten to —? 


(Holiday House—$1.50) 
JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
December are: Curious George Takes a 
Job by H. A. Rey (boys and girls, 6-8) ; 
Misty of Chincoteague by Marguerite 
Henry (boys and girls, 9-11); By-Line 
Dennie by Neta Lohnes Frazier (older 
girls, 12-16); The Sleuth Patrol by 
Manly Wade Wellman (older boys, 12- 
16). 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


(Continued from page 26) 


d. Little Jamie’s Christmas by 
Smith and Smith (Chicago: Wilcox ind 
Follett, 1946) 

8. Sing Christmas songs. 

a. “Santa Claus,” Child-/ 
in Song and Rhythm, Book II by J. 
and Barbour (New York: Arthur 
Schmidt Co., 1913) 

b. “Let’s Play Santa,” Chil. ; 
Come and Sing by Lyden (Eau Clare. 
Wisc., E. M. Hale Co., 1937) 

c. Christmas carols, Fifty Fa. 
vorite Songs For Girls and Boys by 
Graham (Racine, Wisc., Whitman Pub. 
lishing Co., 1935) 

d. Musical Experiences of L'tle 
Children by Kenagy and Arnold (Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio: Willis Music Co., 19:32) 
contains at least ‘seven songs for this 
season, 

9. Rhythms about Christmas ac iy. 
ities. 

a. “Rocking Horse” and “Jack in 
the Box,” Interpretive Rhythms For 
Kindergarten by Culbertson (published 
by the author, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1929) 

b. “The Dancing Doll,” Rhyth. 
mic Sketches For the Kindergarten by 
Vesper (Los Angeles, Calif.: Neville 
Music Co., 1935) 

c. “Christmas Toys,” Song Plays 
For Little Children by Higgons (New 
York: The John Day Co., 1937) 

B. Develop ability to speak with ease 
and fluency. 

1. Discuss the meaning of Christ- 
mas. 

2. Create Christmas stories. 

3. Dramatize Christmas stories 

4. Learn Christmas poems. 

C. Train to do problematic thinking. 

1. What type of Christmas program 
shall we have? 

2. Christmas Toys might be de- 
cided upon. Music and rhythms (see 
above) might form the most important 
part of the program. 

D. Arouse interest in reading. 

1. The children look at Christrias 
books. 

2. Read Christmas stories. 

E. Provide informal and _ incidertal 
reading experiences. 

1. Hold the books so that child: en 


can follow the text with their eyes. 





' 
DON'T MISS 
the big Junior Arts and Activiti: s 
Christmas gift offer which is presen’ - 
ed in this issue! 

Act now and take advantage of . 
special rate while you may! 


See page 48 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


T:e pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
mat rials. Send the order blank to us and 
we hall forward your requests to the proper 
gub ishers. 


1 use in geography and nature 
cies three pamphlets prepared by the 
jat:ional Park Service of the United 
es Department of the Interior will 
ably be found helpful by most 
hers. They are Dinosaur National 
ument (Colorado and Utah), Rocky 
intain National Park (Colorado), 
Joshua Tree National Monument 
‘elifornia). 
The pamphlets have been written for 
t use and so are most helpful in the 
hands of teachers in answering ques- 
tions, elaborating upon subject matter, 
and in general reference work. Each 
pamphlet contains reproductions of sev- 
era! photographs and a map in addition 
to factual data conveniently arranged 
and presented. 


INEXPENSIVE 


Each of these pamphlets may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to 
the National Park Service, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Chicago 54. 


Another helpful publication for the 
nature-study reference shelf is Trees 
For America—a Bibliography of Study 
Aids containing listings and descriptions 
of materials available to schools: book- 
lets, wall displays, posters, a motion pic- 
ture, and a teacher’s manual. 

With the aid of this bibliography the 
teacher will have a good idea of the 
types and kinds of materials available 
and can select those needed for a spe- 
cific study. Not too much emphasis can 
be placed, as all teachers know, upon 
a knowledge of sources of supply. One 
never knows exactly when the necessity 
for having certain materials will arise 
and “where to get it” is more important 
than having “dead wood” on hand. 

Copies of the bibliography may be 
obtained free of charge by writing the 


American Forest Products Industries, 
1319 18th St.. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 


» 

The Canadian government has pub- 
lished a comprehensive map of Canada, 
large enough for display on wall or 
large bulletin board. It has the advan- 
tage of showing in proper perspective— 
as smaller maps do not—-Canada with 
relation to the bodies of water (Hud- 
son Bay, Baffin Bay, the Arctic and 
Atlantic Oceans, and so on) which 
surround it. The boundaries are clearly 
marked as are the divisions between the 
provinces. It may be said that when 
using this map one will become aware 
of the great Northwest Territories which 
are frequently overlooked. 

Copies of this map may be obtained 
from the Department of External Affairs, 
Government of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. There is no charge. 


* 
Teachers, particularly those of small 


(Continued on inside back cover) 





The GRAB BAG 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


FREE. Dinosaur National Monument. Pam- 
phiet of facts, photographs, a map about this 
national monument in Colorado and Utah. 


picture, and a teachers manual available to 
teachers. 


FREE. Map of Canada. Comprehensive map, 
large enough for a wall display. Excellent 


FREE. Rocky Mountain National Park. sapuadustion. 


Pamphlet of facts, photographs, a map about 
this park in Colorado. 


nking. 
gram 25c. Songs From Story Parade. Collection 


of simple songs for use in all grades. Wide 


FREE. Joshua Tree National Monument. variety of types of songs. 


Pamphlet of facts, photographs, a map about 
; this national monument in California. 35¢. Children’s Books . . . For Seventy-five 
3 {see . Cents or Less. Excellent bibliography of books. 
ort:ant | D204 FREE. Trees For America. A bibliography 

i 


Each book listed by title, author, publisher, 
of booklets, wall displays, posters, a motion Price, description. 


De le- 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 


We regret that we 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


We cannot honor this coupon after February 29, 1948 
538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. I enclose $ 
those items which require payment. 


C] D201 (Free) 


to cover the cost of 


[] D202 (Free) [] D203 (Free) C1] D204 (Free) [] D205 (Free) () D206 (25c) [] D207 (35c) 


I am particularly interested in material on 
the following subjects: 


OTHER ITEMS. 
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USE THIS ENVELOPE 
TO SAVE $ $ $ Be > 





Remember your friends at Christmastin e 
with a gift subscription to Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Dear Teacher: 


These are uncertain times but one thing is sure: MONTH AFTER MONTH, EVERY ELEN =N. 
TARY TEACHER must provide activities to make her classroom a productive and resultful w ork. 
shop for all her pupils. This requires WORK, TIME, and RESEARCH. 


You know that Junior Arts and Activities saves TIME and WORK because e ich 


month it gives you the materials you would otherwise have to unearth by long, trying hour: of 
RESEARCH. 


What more thoughtful gift can you send your teacher friends than that of TIME and FREE. 
DOM to enjoy more leisure hours? This is truly the gift most appreciated. And you know that 
Junior Arts and Activities meets these requirements. 


We said these are uncertain times, and so they are. It is only fair to tell you that it has 
become necessary to increase the price of Junior Arts and Activities, much as we dislike 
taking this step. 

But you—and your friends—can still receive Junior Arts and Activities not merely 
at the old rate (which will be raised to $4.00 per year) but at an even LOWER PRICE! Think of 
these savings: 


1 1-year subscription, $3.00 Each additional 1-year subscription, 
1 2-year subscription, $5.00 BUT renewal, or extension of subscription 
ONLY $2.50! 


NOTE: You may extend your subscription at this special rate 
for as many years as you like. And your gift subscriptions may 
be for as many years as you like! 


For example: If you send a gift subscription to two of your friends and also send us a 1-year 
extension or renewal of YOUR OWN present subscription, you pay $3.00 for the first gift. but 
only $2.50 for the second and $2.50 for your extension or renewal—making a total of only $3.00 
instead of $12.00 for 3 l-year subscriptions at the new rate. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to save money, remember your friends most fittingly 
at Christmastime, and assure yourself that you will continue to receive Junior Arts ond 
Activities every month regardless of present or future increased costs. 


IMPORTANT! ! Use the reply envelope at the right. 


Print all names and addresses plainly. 
Be sure to indicate the term of all subscriptions. 
Enclose the proper amount of money (cash, check, or money ,order). 


4. The order blank is your envelope. Just tear out on the perforation, fold on the li: 
enclose your remittance, and mail. NO POSTAGE IS REQUIRED. DO IT NOW while you | : 
the form at hand. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Subscription Department 
538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5. LL. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 


the children’s illustrations — you might 
suggest that the children work in teams, 
one reviews the book and one illustrates 
the review. 

In addition, The Children’s Book 
Council, 62 West 45 St., New York 19, 
has posters and other material (much 
of it is free or costs only a few cents) 
which you might be able to utilize. 


Dear Editor: 

Where can I obtain free, illustrated 
material that may be used in the 
teaching of geography? 

E.T., Wisconsin 

I suggest that you consult Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials published by Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. The 
price is $3.50. This book lists hundreds 
of items available without cost to teach- 

The book is revised each year so 
that the information contained in it is 
up to date. 








HANDICRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Soft Copper for metal tapping, metal 
modeling. 

Gypsy Dyes and Craft Colors. 

Stencils and Colors for Textile Paint- 
ing. 

Plastics Materials, patterns and 
structions, 

Sequins, Beads, Plastics, Pearl Peps, 
and Sea Shells for .naking costume 
jewelry. 

Colored Sand for sand painting. 


Complete Line of 
DIPLOMAS 
CERTIFICATES .. . AWARDS 
SCHOOL RECORDS & FORMS 


SCHOOLCRAFT 
COMPANY 


220 Gateway Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
620 Fifth Ave. Valley City, N. Dak. 











DON'T MISS... 


the units on shelter, plastics, choco- 
late and cocoa; “Winter Fun,” a play 
in rhyme, and other big features of 
the January, 1948 Junior Arts and 
Activities! 

















FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 48) 


children, are always on the alert for 
simple songs for their classes. Songs 
From Story Parade (edited by Margaret 
Thorne) is an excellent compilation of 
songs of many types and countries. It 
may be suitable for use in all grades 
since there are definite social-studies 
correlations. 

All of the songs are for unison sing- 
ing. Some are very short; others are 
longer. None is over 20 measures long. 
Melodies but no complicated accompani- 
ments are given. The feeling is that 
once the children have learned the 
melodies they will be able to sing the 
songs without accompaniment. 

Included in the collection of 23 songs 
are songs of sailors, American folk 
songs, singing games from various coun- 
tries, work songs, animal songs, and two 
Christmas carols. Accompanying some 
of the songs are bits of informative data 
about them. 

Songs From Story Parade may be 
obtained from the Furrow Press, 1273 
E. 10 St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. The price 
per copy is 25c; 5 copies, $1.00. 

@ 

The search for inexpensive books for 
classroom libraries and home use has 
become intensified as teachers and par- 
ents try to do something about the in- 
creasing prevalence of poorly printed 
and poorly written “comic” books. 
Teachers have an additional problem: 
where to find suitable, inexpensive books 
which can be used in connection with 
classroom activities. 

Children’s Books . . . For Seventy- 
five Cents or Less (prepared by Marian 
L. Grimes) is one answer to the situa- 
tion. Included in this bibliography are 
alphabet books; those about animals, 
music, religion, science, social studies, 
other lands; books of classics and 
verses; and miscellaneous books. Each 
book is listed by title with the author, 
publisher, illustrator, price, description 
following. A notation of the age group 
for which the book is most suitable is 
included. Finally there is an alphabet- 
ical index of all the books and a direc- 
tory of the publishers of listed books. 

The entire compilation should prove 
most helpful to all teachers and parents 
and we should like to suggest that, in 
addition to the copy in the teacher’s 
possession, there be one available for 
members of Parent-Teacher groups. 

Price: 35c. Order from the Associa- 
tion For Childhood Education, 1206 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 2) 


for use during months when new and 
fresh ideas are particularly needed. 


“Color Designs in Crayon” (page 
37) is an introduction to both color 
and design. If the children have had 
experience with the color wheel, they 
will have some basis for choosing sub- 
sidiary colors for their designs. If not, 
they can experiment—with unhappy re- 
sults sometimes — until they feel the 
need to know more about the colors 
themselves. 








October 20, 1947 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
Of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES MAGA: 

ZINE published monthly, excepting July and 

August at Chicago, Illinois, for October 20, 1947. 
State of LIlinois 
County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared G. E. 
von Rosen, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the JUNIOR ARTS & ACTI\V1- 
TIES magazine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 

ied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, La oie editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, e Jones Publishing Co., 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill.; Editor, Ann Ober- 
hauser, 538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill.; Manag- 
ing Editor, None; Business Manager, G. E. von 
Rosen, 538 S, Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock, If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

The Jones Publishing Co,, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 5, Ill, 

Stockholders : 
a von Rosen, 538 S. Clark St., 


ss, 


Chicago 
5, 

3. That the known bondholders, moftgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount Pi bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: C. G. Morgan. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as_ they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the two said paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

E, von Rosen, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of October, 1947. 

(Seal) Gloria M. Roth 


(My commission expires September 30, 1951) 











Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


There is a real saving for you when you order Junior Arts and Activities at one of the special 
combination or club rates! 

If you order one of the special combination offers, you may also order some of the magazines listed 
in the clubbing offers. You pay the club rate (column 2 below). You may also order Junior Arts 
and Activities with more than one of the special-combination magazines. You pay $2.75 for Junior 
Arts and Activities (regular price, $3.00) and $2.75 for each of the special-combination magazines 
(regular price, $3.00 each). 

Send your order in to us TODAY! 


REMEMBER! It takes time for our office staff and for the clerical departments of other magazines 
to process your orders before you can begin to receive your copies. Please allow us at least three 
weeks to get your name on our list. If your subscription expires with this issue, send your renewal 
in immediately so that you will receive your November issue promptly. If you have never had your 
own personal copy, send your order immediately so that service can begin as soon as possible. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
The Grade Teacher 
Special combination price 








Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 
Special combination price 











Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 


CLUB COMBINATIONS 


Price Alone 
Canadian Nature (5 issues) 
Child Life 
Children’s Activities 
Children’s Play Mate.... 
Jack and Jill 
Nature Magazine erate ey 
Newsweek (Teachers only—give name 

of school) 

Reader’s Digest 
School Arts Magazine 
Story Parade 
Wee Wisdom 
































Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street 


Chicago 5, Ilinois O New OC) Renewal 


(10 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 


[1] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines 
































